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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIES 

Eleventh Annual Meeting, Lake Minnetonka, Minn., Jane 25-26, 1903 



FIRST SESSION 

The meeting was called to order at 
eight o'clock p. m., by the president, Mr 
Thomas L. Montgomery, of Pennsylvania, 
who delivered the following address: 

Who among librarians has not felt a 
quickening of the pulse of libraiianship 
when reading of the men of '76 and their 
doings in forming the American Library 
Association, thus giving to America the 
honor of founding the first organized ef- 
fort in the interests of libraries. 

The enthusiasm developed at this time 
i? responsible for the birth of the "Li- 
brary Journal." now 32 years old, and the 
participants in that meeting were also re- 
sponsible for the publication of a report 
upon the Libraries of the United States, 
which for completeness in dealing with 
details and in soundness in advice has 
never been equalled, in any other age or 
country. 

What a splendid company they were! 
And how well have they inscribed their 
names upon the list of those of whom it 
may be said "well done." There were 
Spofford, to whom was rightly given the 
epithet of "walking encyclopedia;" Cutter, 
whose rules for cataloging and classifica- 
tion promise to go down to the end of 
library time; Dewey, whose decimal sys- 
tem is known in every civilized country 
r.nd to whose marvelous enthusiasm in the 
interests of libraries much of the success 
of the Association is due; Justin Winsor, 
who had not then completed his "Narra- 
tive and critical history," but was well up 
in the front rank of library workers; 
Poole, whose name will go down to pos- 
terity in connection with his "Index" with 
honorable mention of Fletcher, his suc- 
cessor in that important work; Lloyd 
Smith, whose great delight it was to as- 
sist students by reading dissertations in 



a half dozen languages, fluently and intel- 
ligently; John Edmands, the author of 
the Edmands "Classification" and now the 
eldest living librarian; John Jordan, Jr., 
now the librarian of the Historical society 
of Pennsylvania; Doctor Nolan and Mr 
Peoples who are still among the most 
youthful of the attendants at these meet- 
tings. What a splendid company it was. 
mentally, morally and socially! It was a 
man by the name of Pattison I think who 
once remarked that a "librarian who reads 
is lost". In the company of such men as 
I have mentioned it. would seem rather 
that the librarian who does not ; ead has 
not yet been found. 

The effect of the formation of the As- 
sociation was immediately seen, first, in 
the marvelous increase in the number of 
institutions supported by taxation; second 
in the number of libraries established by 
private gift; third, in the extension of 
state aid; fourth, in the construction of 
buildings of fire proof materials; fifth, in 
the organization of persons engaged in 
library work for the study of library econ- 
omy and for the discussion of the prob- 
lems of library administration; sixth, in 
the establishment of schools for system- 
atic instruction in library work. 

As the membership of the Association 
grew it became necessary, to form sec- 
tions for discussing the interests of special 
classes of libraries and in the course of 
time the state librarians found it desirable 
to organize a new association, and we 
have come together to celebrate its 10th 
anniversary. There were I believe, only 
three representatives of state libraries 
present at the first meeting in Philadel- 
phia, and this is not to be wondered at 
when you take into consideration the 
trials and tribulations which beset these 
institutions; and in 1898 at the first meet- 
ing of the National Association of State 
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Libraries but ten states were represented, 
of which only one, Oklahoma, was situ- 
ated west of the Mississippi. Without in- 
dulging in pessimism it is safe to say 
that it will be many years before we 
secure a complete representation of the 
various states in the Union. The influ- 
ence, however, of the published proceed- 
ings has been most positive, and the 
answers I have received from librarians 
who are unable to be with us to-day show 
that the matter of expense in making the 
trip is the only deterring influence with a 
great majority. Would it not be well for 
the Association to lend its united influence 
in securing appropriations on the part of 
the various states in order that its libra- 
ries may be properly represented? Not- 
withstanding the discouragements the an- 
nual meetings have been well planned, 
and the stimulus given to the state libra- 
ries is apparent in many directions. In 
place of the humdrum institutions of 30 
years ago with their collections of law 
books and public documents; with a small 
number of attendants with no library ex- 
perience, spending most of their time in 
making themselves as useful as possible 
to their political sponsors, we now have 
a number of well regulated educational in- 
stitutions wherein, to be sure, you will 
have some political elements, but with 
those a fair mixture of people trained to 
their work who are fully impressed by 
the opportunities offered in reaching many 
elements in society not affected by the 
public library, the college, and in some in- 
stances not even by the public school. 
Thus we find the state institution no 
longer satisfied in the function of distrib- 
uting a few law books, nor in having its 
large collection of miscellaneous literature 
locked up in cell-like alcoves, but held 
in trust for each citizen of the common- 
wealth, so that a student at the remotest 
cross roads may have access to the best 
thought of the present and past. The law 
library, no longer a heap of dusty books, 
becomes an effective instrument in the 
hands of the legislative librarian, and 
sends its duplicate volumes to every lo- 



cality not having easy access to a law 
collection. The history, biography and 
genealogy of each state are well repre- 
sented in the collection, and many libra- 
rians are securing as rapidly as possible 
the works printed within the limits of the 
state, which have any value from an edu- 
cational or bibliographical point of view. 

The collection of newspapers and peri- 
odicals has not been neglected, and sharp 
eyes are continuously at work hunting for 
missing numbers of those "vehicles of dis- 
jointed thought," as Doctor Rush denomi- 
nated them, which have become so valu- 
able to the genealogist and historian. 

Provision is made, too, for the preser- 
vation of State papers and manuscripts, 
and the greatest care is taken in the re- 
pairing and cataloging of such material 
with better facilities for printing such 
matter as is important historically. More 
care is taken in the distribution of the 
publications of the state government and 
a definite number of volumes of each pub- 
lication is set aside for libraries, schools 
and specialists. 

The leading library school is connected 
with a state library, and traveling librar- 
ies by the thousand are being distributed 
to small communities, schools, and study 
clubs which are so conducted as to build 
up a local interest in such matters. 

Museum features are appearing and the 
resources of each state are being intelli- 
gently arranged so that the sight-seer at 
the state capitol often finds himself under- 
going a course of instuction when he least 
expects it. 

The educational work of the state, its 
flora and fauna, its geology and archeology 
and the early life of the inhabitants are 
illustrated by well mounted and well la- 
beled specimens, and lantern slides illus- 
trating all these activities are distributed 
with the most moderate restrictions. 

The work so admirably outlined by Miss 
Carey at the Asheville conference of the 
A. L. A. opens up a new line of activity 
promising most important results in the 
development of the library interests of 
state institutions whether it be placed in 
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charge of the library authorities or under 
the direction of a special commission. 

There have been, it is true, certain dis- 
couragements in the past pear; but an ad- 
vance has been made which promises 
much for the future. Let us work together 
to give due credit to those who have ac- 
complished something and omit the nega- 
tive side of the proposition. The profes- 
sion at large will be benefited only by 
what it has done and done well, and we 
can safely leave to our critics the task of 
proving that we are but human. I am 
more- than pleased to find that 23 insti- 
tutions are represented at this meeting. 
Let us unanimously resolve that the next 
meeting will find us better able to sur- 
mount the difficulties which beset us. 

Miss MINNTE M. OAKLEY next pre- 
sented the 

REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREAS- 
URER FOR THE YEAR 1907-1908 

The usual work of the Secretary-Treas- 
urer during the year has consisted of edit- 
ing the Proceedings, distributing them 
after publication, answering letters and re- 
quests for back numbers, writing remind- 
ers of unpaid dues, conferring with chair- 
men of committees andi the president, pay- 
ing bills and keeping the finances in 
order. Calls for copies of the Proceedings 
have come from far and near, one request 
coming from the editor of the Russian 
"Year-book of education," St. Petersburg. 

As the Proceedings of the 8th annual 
meeting, held in Portland, Oregon, in 1905 
are out of print, the secretary requests 
that any one having duplicate copies 
would confer a favor by sending to her all 
copies that can be spared. 

During the year Mr W. R. Watson of 
the California state library, a member of 
the Committee on the Exchange and dis- 
tribution of public documents, resigned his 
membership on account of a change in his 
work. Miss Maude Thayer of the Illinois 
state library was appointed to fill the un- 
expired term. 

The report of the finances follows: 



Balance on hand from 1907 report $ 75.84 
Dues were received from the fol- 
lowing libraries: 

Ala. dept. of archives and history. f 5.00 

California state library 10.00 

Cole, T. L., Washington, D. C... 5.00 

Connecticut state library 10.00 

Illinois state library 7.50 

Indiana state library 5.00 

Iowa state library 20.00 

John Crerar library 10.00 

Kansas state library 5.00 

Kansas state historical library — 5.00 

Maine state library 5.00 

Michigan state library 5.00 

New Hampshire state library 5.00 

New York state library 26.00 

Ohio state library 7.50 

Oregon state library 5.00 

Pennsylvania state library 10.00 

Rhode Island state library 10.00 

Vermont state library 5.00 

Virginia state library 10.00 

Washington state library 5.00 

175.00 

Total $250.84 

Disbursements: 

Stenographer, Asheville meeting f 26.10 

Expressage 1-93 

Printing Proceedings, 1907 134.68 

Stamps 10.00 

Manila envelopes.-. 30 

Printing programs 3.00 

176.01 

Balance 74.83 

Total $250.84 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

The PRESIDENT: The first item on 
the program is the report of the Committee 
on Clearing house for state publications 
of which Miss Hasse, of New York, is 
chairman. 

The SECRETARY: I had a letter from 
Miss Hasse, saying she did not understand 
she was chairman of this committee; that 
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she had no report to make and would not 
be present. She understands that the Com- 
mittee has been discontinued and the 
chairman discharged. 

The PRESIDENT: We will pass this 
report and take up the report of the Com- 
mittee on Exchange and distribution of 
state documents. 

SUMMARY OF REPORTS 

This report shows 

1 That in 26 states, the exchange of- 
ficial is the librarian; in 16, the Secretary 
of state; in 3, somebody else. 

2 That in 24 states, the exchange is re- 
ciprocal; in 16 states, otherwise, such as, 
on demand, to chief executive, etc. 

3 That 11 states send the documentary 
journal; 5, separates; 23, both. 

4 That 38 states send the acts of the 
legislature and court reports; 1 does not. 

5 That S states send annually; 8, bi- 
ennially; 19, when published; 14, at other 
times. 

6 That 34 states want the documents 
from all states, 3 want only bound vol- 
umes; 1 wants court reports and laws; 1 
does not say; and 1 says, "No" with ex- 
clamations. 

7 That 24 states classify and catalog all 
exchanges; 12 do not; 4 intend to. 

8 That 22 states have a fund for distri- 
bution; 16 do not; 2 are indefinite. 

9 That 2 states charge price or car- 
riage; 37 do not. 

The Committee recommends 

1 That a persistent effort be made and 
continued by the National Association of 
State Libraries to bring all states into the 
condition where they will distribute by 
exchange all state documents and publica- 
tions. The Committee considers this ab- 
solutely primary and essential. 

2 That a systematic effort be made to 
induce al! states to make exchanges with 
other states through their respective li- 
brarians. 

DEMARCHUS BROWN, Chairman. 

The report was accepted and ordered 
printed. 



Mr PAINE (Neb.) : I would like to know 
something about exchange of documents. 
We have a great deal of difficulty in our 
state. We have no appropriation with 
which to work and we do not know how 
to legislate. We have no appropriation 
whereby state reports are sent to the state 
library for exchange purposes, neither is 
there any appropriation for anyone to 
send them out. We are making an effort 
to bring the matter before our legislature, 
asking that a certain number of reports 
be sent to our library, but we have not 
yet succeeded and we would be glad to 
know how those gentlemen who have 
overcome this difficulty have arranged it. 

The PRESIDENT: Simply prepare 
your bill and have it go through the- 
House. We found the same difficulty in 
Pennslyvania. Some of the reports are 
distributed by the secretary of the com- 
monwealth and others by the governor. 
We simply prepared a bill providing that 
300 copies of each document be sent to 
the state library and to such other institu- 
tions that were entered for exchange with 
the library. You can modify it, if 
there is any opposition to the bill. Modify 
it simply by providing that you have 
enough copies to furnish the state libra- 
ries and I think it will go through with- 
out question. 

Mr HITT: The state of Washington- 
goes further than that. It makes the state 
librarian the official custodian of all state 
publications. When a publication is fin- 
ished by the printer it goes to the state 
librarian and any one who wants a copy 
of a publication goes to the state libra- 
rian. This is an ideal condition of things 
and is a great help to the state library. 
Your plan of asking for 300 copies might 
not always work well, because in some 
cases there might not be a sufficient num- 
ber of copies. 

The PRESIDENT: That is simply be- 
cause we do not wish to be subject to the 
demands of people politically inclined. 

Mr HITT: We have everything that is 
published by the state and the expense ot 
every document is met by the state. 
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Mr BRIGHAM (R. I.) : In our state we 
passed a bill similar to yours providing 
for as many copies as they care to give 
us. Sometimes the demand for certain 
publications was greater than the supply, 
as in the case of insurance reports, and 
we had to make a request for more, but as 
a rule they have been inclined to help us. 
While I am on my feet I want to ask this 
question: Is it customary for the Asso- 
ciation to print the report in full? Mr 
Brown 1 spoke of printing the tables. In 
many cases the information furnished is 
of a private nature. Is it intended to 
print the report in full and also the 
tables? 

The PRESIDENT: I think that was 
the intention. 

Mr ANDREWS: My motion provided 
that the reports be printed. Mr Brown's 
report gives some information valuable, 
not only to this Association, but to the 
members of the American Library Asso- 
ciation at large. I do not want to have it 
cut out. We are allowed something over 
15 pages, which includes the papers, and 
my motion was to print Mr Brown's re- 
port. I do not mean to refer to any re- 
ports containing confidential information. 

The PRESIDENT: Would it not be 
well to have some rule or understanding 
to have only such matter cut out as the 
chairman might indicate? 

Miss STEVENSON: I would like to ask 
Mr Hitt a question. I think he told us 
that the provision of the law he spoke 
about was not actually carried out, or 
practiced, and, as a matter of fact, state 
documents were not turned over to him. 
I would like to know whether there is 
not a sufficient force in his library, or 
whether it is on account of the low state 
appropriation that they are not turned 
over to him. I would like to know 
whether there is any objection to turn- 
ing them over. 

Mr HITT: All documents do not come 
to me, but that is the law of the state of 
Washington. There is no objection to 
turning papers over to the state librarian 
except in this particular: many executive 



officers wish to send a copy of their 
reports to state departments of other 
states and do send them and we do 
not have a demand for them. There 
is no objection to turning such publications 
over to the state librarian, except that 
heads of departments want to send them 
to officials of other states because they 
contain official figures that are of inter 
est to such officials, and this is granted 
by the state librarian. There is no ob 
jection to this course under these circum- 
stances. 

Mr GODARD (Conn.): In our state up 
to two years ago it has been the custom 
of the executive officer, who has charge of 
the printing of all documents, to distri- 
bute publications, working under the 
state librarian. The law is now changed, 
but there is no difference in the practice 
which is still being carried out. In all 
cases where certain departments or col- 
leges or libraries have been regularly on 
our exchange list, they have been in the 
habit of sending to the librarian for reports. 
There might be three or four requests from 
some libraries for the same report. Now 
it has become our custom that all re- 
quests of this kind shall be turned over 
to the library, and when requests come 
from individuals they are turned over to 
the librarian, and he finds where the set 
nearest to this individual is located and 
then he is told that what he wants is 
accessible at that library. 

The PRESIDENT: Do you have a pro- 
vision for an expense account in that case? 

Mr GODARD: We do. 

Mr BROWN: In Indiana, the appropria- 
tion contains an item providing for office 
expense and distribution. I then ask the 
board of public printers for a certain num- 
ber of copies of every report apt to be 
be received by them, to be filed in the li- 
brary. This is requested for distribution 
among all the libraries of Indiana. 

The PRESIDENT: Do you send to the 
historical society as well? 

Mr BROWN: To all who ask. If we 
do not get enough from the printing board, 
if what we get do not fill the demand, we 
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ask for more from the department. We 
simply say we want them for the use of 
libraries or for historical purposes and 
we always get them; they give us all we 
can use. I ask the consent of the com- 
mittee to insert the word "publications" 
instead of "documents." Usually a docu- 
ment is a formal report, as the report of 
the state auditor, and in my state, docu- 
ments are not distributed by the libra- 
rian. We also have certain other papers 
which the state law permits us to distrib- 
ute. For instance, the report of the un- 
veiling of the monuments of Indiana and 
other reports that are in a certain way 
historical. We also distribute the reports 
of the Indiana Academy of science, send- 
ing them to educational institutions as 
well as to libraries. 

Mr ROBINSON: It would be well to 
bind all state reports together in public 
documents for distribution. In some 
states the public documents are bound to- 
gether, while in other states they are not 
brought together. In my state everything 
is bound up and we receive every publica- 
tion except supreme court reports. Those 
are bound up singly in a series of volumes. 
In the case of insurance we are getting 
everything that the state produces. Where 
a state binds only a portion of them and 
there are fugitive documents scattered 
about it is hard to follow all those cases. 
It seems to me this is a case where we 
might secure uniformity of action from 
legislatures and public printers in order 
to secure these documents in a convenient 
way. 

Mr GODARD: I am pleased at the way 
the report has led up to this discussion. 
As it is such a vitally important matter, 
I wish that the representative of each li- 
brary represented here might tell the 
status in his state, and by taking the mat- 
ter up personally with the authorities it 
may be we can help states like Colorado. 
I believe this discussion is of more profit 
than the reading of papers, which can be 
read by title. 

Mr PAINE: In Nebraska we are not 
giving the state publications in exchange 



with the state libraries. We find the state 
libraries do not care to receive these pub- 
lications except in cases of rare old ones, 
and so far as their own publications are 
concerned, we have not been able to effect 
any exchange, they claiming, in nine cases 
out of ten, that their custom was to send 
to state libraries, the state library only. 
If this association can take any action 
that will induce them to send to other 
libraries except state libraries, I think it 
will be a step in the right direction, be- 
cause often historical libraries desire them 
more than state libraries. 

Mr GALBREATH: We are very glad 
to know that someone in Nebraska has 
charge of the distribution of documents 
for that state. The state library of Ne- 
braska is a law library and makes no use 
of documents other than the laws and of 
the courts 

Mr HITT: I just came from Lincoln, 
Neb., a few days ago where I had a sev- 
eral hours conversation with the state li- 
brarian. He is Supreme court reporter, 
he is clerk of the Supreme court and also 
state librarian. If we should send them 
Washington publications they would be 
practically of no use at Lincoln. 

The PRESIDENT: I think it would be 
rather useful to find where these docu- 
ments might be sent so as to be appre- 
ciated. There are a number of states in 
which the state library is practically only 
a law collection of very limited scope, and 
if there is another institution that is per- 
forming the work of the state library, I 
believe any of us would be glad to see 
that they get the documents they need. 
Pennsylvania would certainly appreciate it. 

Mr ANDREWS: There is still another 
case where the state library is 200 miles 
from the center of the state. It is use- 
less to tell a citizen of Chicago who is 
seeking some immediate information con- 
tained in some document from the state of 
Washington that he will find such infor- 
mation at Springfield. For that reason it 
should be at the principal cities of the 
state, where the capital is so widely re- 
moved, that state documents should be 
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deposited. We are not particularly anx- 
ious that our library should collect state 
documents, but it has been forced upon 
us by orders from the students of the 
.university, and therefore I come to the 
convention and am doubly interested to 
find that you are not inclined to shut 
them off in a little room in the state 
house, but are more inclined to put them 
where they will do good to ourselves and 
others who are so widely separated from 
the capital cities. 

Mr SAMPSON: The case of Missouri 
is somewhat similar to that of Nebraska; 
in fact, the State historical society is 
made the recipient of 60 copies of the 
Supreme court reports, these being sent 
out by the secretary of state and not by 
jis. It has not been customary for the 
State library to send out in return, but 
our society is ready to do that thing, 
and we have about 1000 duplicates to- 
day. 

Mr BROWN: To whom shall we send 
for state documents of Missouri after this, 
to the State library or to the State his- 
torical society? 

Mr SAMPSON: If you want anything 
in return and will send to me you will 
get it. 

The PRESIDENT: When I wrote to 
Nebraska I was informed that we would 
get in exchange only volume for volume, 
and as we have not received anything 
from Nebraska since 1873, and as we 
usually send our documents on, I thought 
it was pre~ty hard. However, if we can 
get everything from 1873 that will be 
great satisfaction 1 . 

Mr BRIGHAM (R. I.): At the time I 
left, the laws of 1907 had not been re- 
ceived, an«3 I possibly can get no result 
except through Mr Sampson. 

Mr SAMPSON: We have the session 
laws; if you want them you can have 
them. 

Mr HITT: I would like to ask Mr 
Brown one question in regard to the table 
he presented in his report. He says cer- 
tain states want documents alone and 
some separate. We want to know who 



•vants all public documents and which we 
have to separate. 

Mr BROWN: I did not read it, but it 
is all there. 

Mr ROBINSON: I want to move that 
the Committee upon Exchange and distri- 
bution of state documents be requested 
to prepare a uniform library distribution 
bill to be presented to the several states. 

Mr PAINE: I wish to move an amend- 
ment to the effect that a special commit- 
tee of three be appointed by the president 
of this Association, and that the Com- 
mittee include also in that bill a provision 
for sending state librarians to these meet- 
ings. I second the motion. 

The amendment was accepted by Mr 
Robinson and the motion as amended be- 
ing put to a vote prevailed. 

Mr COLE: Before that subject is en- 
tirely passed by, if I am still in order, it 
seems to me that a good deal of trouble 
comes by the sending library not know- 
ing to what library or school to send it. 
In some states mentioned here this even- 
ing — I think it was Nebraska — libraries 
insist on sending to the state library wbich 
does not want the books. I was going 
to suggest that in drafting this bill that 
that feature be taken cognizance of. 

The PRESIDENT: I think the remedy 
in either of those cases lies with the li- 
brary or school. For instance, in the case 
of Mr Andrews we always include his li- 
brary in the exchange, and I think the 
remedy would rather lie in that direction 
instead of a definite law. 

Mr COLE: I was thinking of libraries 
at the state capital. 

Mr BRIGHAM (Iowa): We send a cer- 
tain number to state libraries as such, and 
there is a provision in the law whereby 
the governor can take as many copies as 
he wishes. If I find I am running out I 
go to the governor and get his signature 
for as many copies as I need. This is a 
very convenient arrangement In our state 
where the governor has that power. 

Mr GALBREATH: It seems to me this 
is rather an important proposition and we 
are apt to overlook some features. It is 
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an easy matter to appoint a committee 
and suggest that it draft a bill to cover 
the requirements of those present, but it 
is somewhat difficult to suggest a bill that 
would accomplish completely the result 
desired. Things may be done in one state 
that are done in a different way in an- 
other, and expenses that are paid in one 
state from a certain fund may be paid 
from a different fund in another state, and 
it would probably be somewhat difficult to 
arrive at a common solution of the prob- 
lem. The other can readily be done I 
think, and it is important that it be 
done; in fact, the lady who spoke first 
this evening made a plea for just what 
this will provide. It is comparatively 
easy for us to talk in a general way how 
it is done and how it is done in our par- 
ticular state, but it is a different matter 
to draft a model law that will answer for 
every state. It seems to me this is an 
important proposition and ought to be 
carefully considered. 

The PRESIDENT: We might leave 
that to the committee and see whether 
it finds any difficulty in framing such a 
law. 

Mr BRIGHAM (Iowa): I would like to 
talk to that last addition. I don't think 
that is the way to get at it, that is, to 
have our expenses paid to these annual 
meetings. It would be affording a splen- 
did opportunity to the professional refor- 
mer to make an eloquent speech against 
the wasting of public funds. I think that 
every state should have a slight amend- 
ment of the present state library law pro- 
viding for the enlarging of the powers of 
the board in the matter of expenditure of 
money. That is likely to be recommended 
by the library committee in states that 
have a library board or any responsible 
committee. They will say that it is a 
reasonable measure and It will go through 
without any question, and we can get in 
some states where the board decides they 
cannot give the money for any such pur- 
pose. The object is to give the board just 
a little more power than it has now in the 
matter of expenditure of public money. 



Mr JOHNSON BRIGHAM next presented 
the 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON EXTEN- 
SION OF MEMBERSHIP 

Your committee to report on methods 
for the inrease of membership of the Na- 
tional Association of State Libraries 
has to report that, after correspondence 
between committeemen, it was agreed that, 
in advance of the formal report, the chair- 
man of the Committee should himself do 
what could be done by correspondence to- 
ward the desired end. Accordingly, a list 
was obtained, from your secretary, of 
such slate libraries as were regarded by 
her as our missionary field, and the chair- 
man addressed a personal letter to every 
librarian whose library was included in the 
list, enclosing with same a stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope with the request for an 
answer. 

The letter urged on each librarian the 
desirability of a representation of his li- 
brary at Lake Minnetonka, June 22-27, as- 
suring the one addressed that the formal 
and informal discussion proposed would 
cover vital points in the development of 
state library work, and that the free ex- 
change of ideas and experiences would be 
found to be very valuable. The letter 
called attention to the change in the name 
of the Association, making it clear that 
assistant librarians and trustees are quite 
as elegible to membership as state librar- 
ians themselves; and urging the person 
addressed to take up the matter with his 
Board asking that at least one representa- 
tive be sent, his neccessary expenses to 
be paid by the Board. 

At the Committee's request your Sec- 
retary followed up this letter with a copy 
of the Proceedings of 1907, that the prac- 
tical trend of the discussions at the Ashe- 
ville conference might be noted. At the 
Committee'3 request, also, the railroad peo- 
ple looking up business in connection with 
the Lake Minnetonka conference were 
asked to send their announcements to the 
persons and libraries included in the 
above-mentioned special list. 
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The responses to the letter sent out, 11 
in number, briefed for quick and conven- 
ient reference, are as follows: 

Arizona — S. G. Stark, assistant librar- 
ian, writing for J. W. Crenshaw, librarian, 
simply states that it will be impossible 
for him to attend. 

Georgia— Mrs Maud Barker Cobb, librar- 
ian, whose presence at the Asheville con- 
ference is pleasantly remembered, writes 
that as assistant librarian last year she 
attended the conference, paying her own 
expenses; that the meeting enlightened 
her as to the advantage and profit to be 
gained therefrom. She was especially in- 
terested in the legislative reference dis- 
cussion, declaring it to be her purpose, 
now that she is state librarian, to make 
work with the legislature a feature of her 
administration, so far as conditions will 
permit, and expressing the hope that a 
future legislature will give substantial 
recognition of its usefulness by increasing 
its appropriation for the State library. 
She writes it is a sore disappointment to 
her that r,he is unable to attend the Min- 
netonka meeting, owing to the fact that 
her two assistants are new, and, further, 
that while the library is under the general 
supervision of the Supreme court, it has no 
board with power to send her. Her 
judgment is that, the Georgia library 
should become identified with our associa- 
tion and at the proper time will so recom- 
mend. 

Kentucky — Frank K. Kavenaugh, librar- 
ian, delayed his answer until June 10, hop- 
ing he might be able to give an affirmative 
reply to the invitation extended him. He 
deeply regrets his inability to be with us, 
owing to matters incident to preparations 
for the equipment of the library in the new 
Capitol building. He discussed with the 
Governor the sending of one of his depu- 
ties to the meeting, and the governor 
ruled that there was no law permitting an 
appropriation for the expense incident to 
such course, and it would be inconvenient 
to fiend another without providing for the 
necessary expenses of the trip. He adds 
these cheering words: 



I feel a pride in keeping well abreast 
with the times in the progress of libraries 
and now that we are soon to have ample 
quarters, we feel that new life will be 
given to our library and that we shall 
have a library complete in every appoint- 
ment, and second to none in the Union. 

I shall follow the reports of the meeting 
with much interest and, while I will be 
with you in spirit only, this time, I hope 
to be in person at the next meeting. I 
know it is by cooperation that great re- 
sults can only be attained, and as a senti- 
ment I propose, the motto of our grand old 
commonwealth, "United we stand, divided 
we fall." 

Louisiana — Albertine F. Phillips, librar- 
ian, is sorry to say that it is impossible 
to secure an appropriation for the purpose 
indicated. There is no library board, the 
library being under the supervision of the 
Secretary of state. She and her associates 
read with interest the report for 1907, and 
she is sure all who read it feel it would 
be a benefit to attend the meetings of the 
Association. 

Missouri — Thomas W. Hawkins, libra- 
rian, who met with us in St. Louis, read 
with much interest and appreciation the 
letter sent him, and was sure he would 
derive much pleasure from attendance 
this year, but there was no fund available 
for the purpose, and the librarian's salary 
was too small to allow him any indul- 
gences. 

Montana — William S. Bell, librarian, is 
much interested in the association and 
hopes to be able to attend, though he has 
not yet taken up the matter with the 
Board, adding: "Your letter will help." 

North Dakota — Mrs N. L. Call, librarian, 
very much hopes to be able to attend; 
has placed the matter before her Board; 
will advise us later. Nothing further has 
been heard from her. 

Oklahoma — S. C. Davis, librarian, has 
presented the matter to his Board, but as 
yet no action has been taken. Will advise 
me later. Nothing further has been heard 
from him. 

South Dakota — Doane Robinson, libra- 
rian, writes it as his purpose to attend. 

Texas — E. W. Winkler, chief clerk, De- 
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partment of agriculture, writes he has 
turned the letter over to his successor, Mr 
Joseph S. Meyers, state librarian. No re* 
sponse has been received from Mr Meyers. 

West Virginia — J. A. Jackson, assistant 
librarian, writes that S. W. Starks, state 
librarian, died recently, and as the Gov- 
ernor has made no definite disposition of 
the library, he can not state definitely 
whether or not West Virginia will have a 
representative in the National Association. 

It will thus be seen that of the eleven 
librarians who responded only one ex- 
pressed a definite purpose to attend — and 
I am glad to say that he, Mr Robinson, of 
South Dakota, is with us at this time. 

It is reasonable to assume from what 
■we know of the meager salaries paid 
most of the other ten, and the smallness 
of the appropriations made for library pur- 
poses in their respective states, that their 
absence is due chiefly to want of available 
funds covering the expense of the journey, 
and not to any lack of interest. 

The ten states in the missionary field 
giving no response to the committee's let- 
ter are as follows: Alabama, Arkansas, 
Colorado, Delaware, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Mississippi, Nebraska, Nevada and 
Wyoming. 

The committee would respectfully make 
the following recommendations: 

1 That the Secretary of this Associa- 
tion continue from year to year to send 
the reports into the missionary states — to 
librarians and, as far as practicable, to 
members of library boards, and to supply 
passenger agencies competing for A. L. A. 
business with the addresses used by her 
in sending out proceedings. 

2 That the Secretary urge upon libra- 
rians and boards of trustees and state 
officers having general supervision over 
the state library in every unresponsive 
state the urgent necessity of cooperative 
work and the annual interchange of ex- 
perience and ideas, and, to that end, a 
strong home movement for legislation 
strengthening the state's library with an 
increased appropriation, and if necessary, 
special provision made for this class of ex- 



penditures when same are authorized by 
the governing board, or supervising offi- 
cer, or officers. 

3 That the members of this Associa- 
tion urge upon those members of the 
American Library Association and of the 
National Association of Law Librarians, 
who are, or ought to be, interested in state 
library problems, the desirability of indi- 
vidual membership in this Association. 
To that end, your committee would recom- 
mend that our constitution be so amended 
as to give to every librarian desiring 
membership a choice between the mem- 
bership of his library, including all the 
working members of his library staff, and 
individual membership — the individual 
membership fee to be placed at a sum 
as nearly nominal as may be found con- 
sistent with the meeting of our Associa- 
tion's small liabilities. That there may 
be no misunderstanding in the mind of 
any member, it should be kept clear that 
the sum necessary to pay the expenses of 
printing our annual proceedings is raised 
by library subscriptions (or assessment, 
if you prefer the word) for copies of said 
proceedings, and that individual members 
are in nowise responsible for any portion 
of this indebtedness. 

Respectfully submitted, 

JOHNSON BRIGHAM, Chairman. 

A. E. SHELDON, 

T. L. COLE. 

Lincoln, Neb. June 22, 1908. 

Mr Johnson Brigham, 

Lake Minnetonka, Minn. 
Dear Mr Brigham: 

I have gone over your report on exten- 
sion of membership with entire approval. 
It would seem as though, however, an ex- 
planatory word should be added to the 
paragraph on page 5, which represents 
Nebraska as giving no response to your 
letter. 

The legislative reference library is here 
a "state library," — although not THE state 
library. It has, of course, a living inter- 
est in your meeting there this week, but 
as I have been absent for nine months in 
New York City, it does not seem advisable 
for me to make another absence at this 
time. Mr Paine and Mrs Knotts of this 
Society, whom you will meet, will doubt- 
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less be able to make some report upon 
the progress here in Nebraska. 

Hoping you may have a very successful 
session, and that I may at some future 
time be present at the gathering, I remain, 
Yours very truly, 

A. E. SHELDON. 

Mr H. O. BRIGHAM next presented the 
report of the committee on 

STATISTICS OF STATE LIBRARIES 

The committee of one appointed by the 
Association to compile the statistics of 
state libraries, begs leave to submit its 
second annual report. 

The responses to the list of questions 
have been most gratifying. Of the 66 li- 
braries to which the questions have been 
sent, S4 forwarded replies, and in five in- 
stances the 1£07 figures were used for com- 
parative purposes. The following libraries 
do not seem inclined to furnish informa- 
tion as it has been impossible to obtain 
responses for the past two years from 
Arkansas (state), Florida, (state and law), 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas (law), and 
West Virginia. In this compilation the 
state and law libraries have been included, 
as well as the historical libraries of Illi- 
nois, Montana and Wisconsin, and in ad- 
dition the reference libraries of North 
Dakota and Wisconsin. Through an 
oversight the territorial library of Hawaii 
was omitted. The report of last year 
enumerated the various types of libraries 
and it seems unwise to include the inform- 
ation in this summary. 

In 1907 the committee sent out a list 
of twenty questions in the most simplified 
form. Certain replies were made in such 
a vague manner that this year many of 
these questions were rearranged in order 
that there should be perfect clearness. 
This year the questions were arranged in 
ten groups, and the number of questions 
increased. One librarian seemed to feel 
that there were too many questions sub- 
mitted, but it was imposible to reduce 
the questions and get satisfactory results. 

Library. The first two questions en- 
tered under "Library", which include 
•'title" and "location", are chiefly valuable 



for reference purposes in tabular form. 
With the exception of the state library of 
Louisiana, located at New Orleans, and the 
state law library of Idaho at Lewiston, the 
several libraries are all in the capital cities 
of the several states. In 40 cases they 
are in the state house, in 5 in the supreme 
court building, and in 5 in a separate 
edifice. 

A governing board is required in every 
statp but two. The number of members 
of the board varies from one to twelve. 
Three is generally considered to be a 
proper number by a quarter of the states 
responding; a board of five exercises the 
supervision in ten states. The Supreme 
court is the governing board in over one 
half of the libraries which report. In ten 
cases the governor is associated with the 
board. The secretary of state has entire 
control in 12 instances, and various state 
officials participate in the supervision of 
the libraries as enumerated in last year's 
report. As the report for 1907 was so ex- 
haustive it seems unnecessary to go into 
the details in regard to this feature of 
library administration. 

Library hours. The period during which 
the libraries are open range from 4 to 14 
hours per day. As a general rule the 
various state libraries find that 7 or 8 
hours is a convenient length of time for 
library usage. The hours per week range 
from 24 in Arizona and Delaware to 78 in 
Virginia. The hours are governed by state 
regulation, local convenience and patron- 
age. 

Volumes. The question relating to vol- 
umes, although apparently simple in its 
nature, brought forth most misleading re- 
turns. The difficulty of distinguishing be- 
tween books and pamphlets caused many 
librarians to give indefinite answers, and 
the totals for the year varied in many 
cases to a marked degree from those of 
the previous year. The total number of 
books and pamphlets contained in the va- 
rious collections is about 3,400,000, the 
number of volumes ranging from 4300 in 
Mississippi to 438,000 in New York. Nine 
libraries in the country each contain over 
100,000 volumes. If the traveling library 
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collection in California is included, that 
library and the state library of Massachu- 
setts have about the same number of 
books, i. e. 140,000. Michigan and Pennsyl- 
vania each report about 130,000, the library 
at Augusta, Me., has 92,000 and the state li- 
brary of New Jersey 77,000. Thus we have 
11 libraries which contain more than 75,- 
000, 10 libraries with between 50,000 and 
75,000, 12 with between 30,000 and 50,000, 
9 between 20,000 and 30,000, 14 with be- 
tween 10,000 and 20,000 and 6 with less 
than 10,000. It Is interesting to note that 
New York now has 196,425 pamphlets and 
Massachusetts, 116,000. Owing to incom- 
plete data it is difficult to make compari- 
son with last year's returns, or to tabu- 
late the results with satisfaction. 

Additions. The figures submitted for 
this year are so vague and unsatisfactory 
that it is uncertain whether the library 
has added a certain number of books and 
pamphlets, or both; for example, New York 
leads with nearly 20,000 and 70,000 pam- 
phlets. Connecticut received 12,552, Ohio 
8727, Massachusetts 8591, Wisconsin 
7500, Maine 7000, Iowa 6436, New Hamp- 
shire 6070, Pennsylvania 5851, Kansas 
B091. 

Classification. The question relating to 
classification still shows a decided prefer- 
ence for the Decimal system in a majority 
of the state libraries. Four report that 
the use of the Cutter expansive and five 
an arrangement by author and subject. 
Nearly all of the law libraries use an 
original classification or an arrangement 
by author. Thirteen failed to reply to the 
question. 

Card catalog. The card catalog is now 
used in 33 libraries an increase of two 
since last year; six apparently do not find 
them useful and ten failed to respond to 
the question. The question relating to law 
libraries has brought out no new facts 
since last year. 

Librarians. This year an effort was 
made to ask questions of more importance 
relating to librarians, and the results 
show some surprising facts. Of the 50 
libraries responding to this question, 35 
librarians have been appointed since 1900. 



This is a most significant fact and proves 
that their tenure of office is either owing 
to political pressure or the militant li- 
brary movement which witbin the last 
ten years has had its effect upon the state 
libraries, and has caused the appointment 
of new men of training and experience. 
This statement is in no sense a reflection 
upon those men who have been in office 
and have rendered efficient service for 
many years. It may not be generally 
known that the state librarian of Massa- 
chusetts has worthily administered his li- 
brary for a period of 29 years, a record to 
be proud of. The marshal or librarian of 
the North Carolina law library has served 
an equal period of time. Among others 
who have served long terms are the law 
librarians of Rhode Island, Colorado and 
the secretary and librarian of the Wiscon- 
sin historical society. The various librar- 
ies are in charge of an officer designated 
as state librarian with the exception of the 
law libraries of Arkansas, Idaho and Utah, 
where the clerk of the court is ex-officio 
librarian. In North Carolina and Ohio the 
law librarian combines the title of mar- 
shal and librarian. In Illinois and Neva- 
da the secretary of state is ex-officio state 
librarian, and in Colorado the superin- 
tendent of public instruction has super- 
vision over the library. New York confers 
the title of director upon the chief oflicer 
of the library, and the Wisconsin histori- 
cal society uses the combined title of 
superintendent of the library and secretary 
of the society. 

Governing board. The influence of the 
judiciary upon the library is clearly shown 
by the method of appointment. The judges 
of the higher court have the appointing 
power in 18 out of the 55 libraries which 
answered this question. In 15 instances 
the governing board appoints the librarian, 
and it may be noted that one or more 
members of the judiciary are frequently 
represented on these boards. The gov- 
ernor exercises the appointing power in 
nine cases, the secretary of state in three. 
Other methods of appointment are by the 
state legislature, state library commission, 
board of education, by the secretary of 
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the board of trustees and by the depart- 
ment of insurance and banking. 

Duration of service. The term of of- 
fice varies from two to six years; in 12 
cases the librarian holds office at the plea- 
sure of the appointing body, 16 states re- 
quire a four year term, 8 states two years 
in office, three states specify six years as 
the time, three states three years, and 
one state five years. 

Assistance. The assistants in the sev- 
eral libraries which report on this subject 
aggregate 303. As less than 10 libraries 
failed to answer the question, it is fair to 
assume that there are employed in state 
library work in the country 375 persons. 
The information relating to heads of de- 
partments will be considered later in the 
tabulation relating to departments. The 
method of appointment to office of these 
assistants varies. In 21 instances they 
are appointed by the librarian, in eight 
cases by the Supreme court, and in six by 
the board of trustees. Others are ap- 
pointed by the superintendent of public 
instruction, the library commission and 
the governor. 

The hours of service range from 24 to 
54 hours per week. The average number 
of hours for the 33 libraries which re- 
ported is 42 per week. 

Vacations. Forty states furnish infor- 
mation on this subject and a tabulation 
shows that 17 states grant a month's 
leave, one is restricted to three weeks, 
ten stipulated to two weeks, one state 
grants 10 days of absence and 11 libraries 
do not permit a stipulated vacation. 

Income and expenditures. As in pre- 
vious years, the financial figures are ex- 
tremely difficult to tabulate. The ques- 
tions were asked with special care this 
year, but the results are not satisfactory. 
The failure to enter the question under 
income as "amount of appropriation" 
caused two libraries to reply "yes" in 
answer to the query. The income is bien- 
nial in 21 states and annual in 18. The 
source is in most cases by legislative ap- 
propriation. In three cases there is no 
fixed appropriation, but the entire income 



of the library is afforded by fees. In four 
other cases fees are a source of income to 
the library and in three instances the sale 
of books brings in an additional income. 
One western library reports revenue from 
the leasing of lands. The total income by 
the various libraries from appropriation is 
from $500, to $148,000. The approximate 
total amount of money received is $523,- 
110. The total amount of expenditures by 
54 libraries amounts to $593,095. The va- 
riation in these two figures is due to the 
amount of money received by fees, sale of 
books, accounts carried over from year to 
year, and money received from various 
trust funds. 

Salary of librarian. The information 
regarding the salaries paid to the 52 libra- 
rians, in the several states is valuable, 
and a comparison with the figures of the 
previous years shows that seven states 
have increased the salary of librarians, 
a total increase of $2600. The sal- 
aries vary from $800 to $5000. The 
average has now reached the figure of 
$1722. For purposes of record, the sev- 
eral amounts are appended as follows: 
One librarian receives $5000, one $3800, 
three $3000, six $2500, two $2400, four 
$2000, seven $1800, two $1600, eight 
$1500, one $1350, one $1300, one $1250, 
four $1200, two $900 and one $800. 

Salary assistants. There is paid out for 
assistance in the various libraries the sum 
total of $199,576. This amount varies ac- 
cording to the needs of the various li- 
braries, ranging from $180 to nearly $80,- 
000. The following libraries spend over 
$5000 for clerical assistance: New York, 
Wisconsin, Virginia, Indiana, Massachu- 
setts and Iowa. Janitor service is a mat- 
ter of expense in 16 of the states, one li- 
brary reporting $6500 as an expenditure 
for that account. In a majority of cases, 
the charge for this service is paid out of 
other state funds. 

Books. Books are itemized for 32 libra- 
ries, expenditures ranging from $400 to 
nearly $25,000. Books are a heavy source 
of expense in the states of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Iowa, Massachusetts, Ohio, 
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Nebraska, California, Wisconsin and New 
Hampshire. These states expended $5000 or 
more (or that purpose. Binding is a heavy 
source of expense in California, New York 
and Colorado. Supplies are reported im- 
perfectly in most cases but are carefully 
itemized by Colorado, Iowa and Virginia. 

Miscellaneous expenses. Fifteen states 
report under the subject of miscellaneous 
expenses, but with the exception of Cali- 
fornia, which expended over $4000 for ex- 
traordinary expenses due to moving, and 
Virginia which devoted $4000 to the pub- 
lication of the Journals of the House of 
Burgesses, the figures are unitemized. 

Circulation. The questions asked in re- 
gard to circulation were as follows: (a) 
Is circulation permitted outside the li- 
brary? (b) Traveling library maintained? 
(c) Number of volumes? (d) Circulation? 
The last three questions applied merely 
to traveling libraries. In response to the 
tirst question, 27 states replied in the af- 
firmative and 22 states in the negative. 
Many of the libraries restrict the use of 
the volumes to state officers, to members 
of the bar and the legislature, others re- 
quire their use in the state capitol. One 
library permits circulation in the capital 
city, and in two cases volumes circulate 
outside the library by permission of the 
librarian. 

Traveling libraries. Traveling libraries 
are maintained by 12 state libraries. Sev- 
eral states report the supervision of the 
traveling libraries by various divisions of 
the state government, such as, the Board 
of education, the Public library commis- 
sion, Superintendent of public instruction, 
farmers institutes, and Superintendent of 
traveling libraries. 24 states report that 
they do not maintain traveling libraries. 
The number of volumes varies from 2500 
to 83.000. The circulation in one state 
attains the hight of 25,000 volumes with a 
collection of only 10,200 books. With the 
exception of one library which reports 40,- 
000 the remainder failed to respond to the 
question. 

Departments. This question naturally 
belongs to the larger libraries of the 



country and is rather difficult to tabulate 
for a report of this nature. The law de- 
partments, as such, are maintained by 
seven general state libraries. In this case 
the main library is generally spoken of as 
the general library or miscellaneous li- 
brary. Frequently the main library is di- 
vided into miscellaneous and historical li- 
braries, a grouping which would seem to 
suggest some duplicating of volumes. 
Public documents are frequently classed 
into divisions by themselves in some li- 
braries: legal documents and state materi- 
al is also placed in a special collection, 
frequently with the term archives applied 
to the division. Reference room or refer- 
ence division, also called bibliography, 
makes a separate department in several 
libraries, and the legislative reference 
feature has caused a half dozen libraries to 
create a separate bureau for that purpose. 
In many cases these various terms are in- 
terchangeable. A division known as pub- 
lic records or historical objects fits in with 
the terms which have been previously 
mentioned. In many cases administrative 
functions were mentioned as departments. 
The state of New York contains five sec- 
tions known as catalog, shelf, biblio- 
graphy, order and manuscript. The Wis- 
consin historical society shows the divers- 
ity of its work by dividing the departments 
into reading-room and stack, catalog, 
bound periodicals, bound newspapers, mu- 
seum, ordering, manuscript and public doc- 
uments, editorial and genealogical rooms. 
Among the libraries which have a pro- 
nounced outside feature of library admin- 
istration are the extension departments of 
New York and California, the library for 
the blind of New York, magazine clearing- 
house of Washington and two important 
divisions of the Pennsylvania state library. 
The New York state library, it may be 
added, also maintains a law library, a med- 
ical library and the well known Library 
school. The states of California, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia and Wisconsin require num- 
erous divisions of work to properly sys- 
tematise the various activities of the sev- 
eral libraries 
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Special service to the legislature. Last 
year we asked "In what way does the li- 
brary aid the legislature?" and this year 
the question "Is special service given to 
the legislature?" The whole subject is 
so intimately connected with the legisla- 
tive reference movement that this feature 
of library administration will be taken up 
at this point. One state librarian replied 
"no" in response to the above named 
question. It may be added that four 
other libraries, entirely local in their na- 
ture, also gave the same negative answer, 
but in each case a state library was filling 
the need. Some answered in a vague way 
by stating that "the legislators had the 
free use of the room", or contented them- 
selves with a simple confirmative answer. 
The states which appear to maintain spe- 
cial departments devoted to this class of 
work are, California, Indiana, Iowa, Michi- 
gan, Montana, Nebraska, New York, North 
Dakota, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Da- 
kota, Texas, Virginia, "Washington and 
Wisconsin. 

Connecticut, Kansas, Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania rendered efficient service without a 
special department for that service. 
Other state libraries which gave assistance 
to the legislature are Idaho, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, Tennessee and Utah. 
Last year we reported seven states as fur- 
nishing information through the legisla- 
tive reference department. This year the 
total is 15 states. This indicates that the 
legislative reference movement has more 
than doubled in one year, or that the de- 
partmental feature of the work in the 
state library has been definitely organized 
in twice as many libraries. This direct ser- 
vice is now rendered by the state library, 
or by a special department organized 
for that purpose. Wisconsin, Oregon and 
North Dakota go outside of the state li- 
brary and leave it with the library com- 
mission. Nebraska places the supervi- 
sion 1 in the hands of the Historical society. 
There is no desire in this tabulation to 
imply that the states which are not enu- 
merated in one class or another are doing 



less efficient work by the fact that they 
do not have a legislative reference bureau. 
Still the bureau is undoubtedly a help in 
working with the legislature. In certain 
of the more conservative libraries there 
is a pronounced opposition to the intro- 
duction of a department of this nature un- 
der the library administration. Without 
attempting to discuss the merits or de- 
merits of this departure, the figures re- 
cently compiled show the growth of the 
movement throughout the country. The 
south as yet, with the exception of Texas, 
has not been directly touched by this fea- 
ture of legislative aid. 

New field of work. The results from 
the study of this question which have 
been left to the last, are most gratifying. 
One quarter of the libraries responding 
state that they have instituted some fea- 
ture of library work which is expected 
to be of value in the particular locality. 
Mention has already been made of a legis- 
lative reference department established in 
Iowa, Michigan and Texas. Indiana and 
Rhode Island continued the work along 
this line which had been inaugurated the 
previous year. Organization work of a 
general nature has been reported by Ore- 
gon and North Dakota. Special details of 
administration are reported by Virginia; 
traveling school libraries by Tennessee; 
state library organizers by New York and 
a traveling art gallery by Kansas. The 
latter state has also organized a clipping 
department, and Mississippi reports the 
classing of public documents and maga- 
zines. Local history and archives have 
been emphasized in Connecticut, Illinois 
and Wisconsin historical. Connecticut and 
Rhode Island law have made a specialty of 
compiling Canadian law. Pennsylvania 
reports cooperation with the historical so- 
cieties of the state with the ultimate hope 
of federation and a museum showing the 
work of the educational institutions of 
the state. It may be seen by the above 
enumeration of varied activities that 
many state libraries of the country 
are adding every year to their efficiency, 
and are introducing new lines of work 
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which is a credit to the individual 
libraries. 

Conclusion. Last year the Committee 
stated that in its opinion there was not a 
sufficient degree of uniformity in the state 
libraries, either in their aims or contents, 
to make any statistical inquiry of real 
value in a comparative way. The re- 
search this year has brought out a larger 
response and has, we hope, given some 
facts which may be of benefit to the As- 
sociation. Still we doubt the wisdom of 
tabulating this material from year to year. 
The complete table of figures is of some 
assistance in several respects, such as, 
for example, the list of the libraries, the 
type of governing boards, method of ap- 
pointing assistants, etc. It is hardly 
worth while to make these statistics avail- 
able in printed form but they are acc<js- 
sible to any librarian who cares to write 
to the compiler of this article. We should 
be glad to hear from any members of the 
Association as to the opinion of the value 
of the statistics and as to any suggestions 
for their betterment. We therefor? re- 
quest that the committee be discharged 
and suggest that a tabulation of this sort 
be abandoned for the present. Inasmuch 
as the TJ. S. Bureau of education is now 
engaged in compiling a complete tabula- 
tion of the libraries covering the year 
1908, it would seem an appropriate time 
to let this matter stand in abeyance. 
The Committee desires to express its 
thanks to the librarians who have fo 
kindly aided it in securing the statistics, 
and submits the results of the study with 
an earnest desire for criticism and a hope 
that the result, though imperfect, may be 
of benefit to the several state libraries. 

Mr COLE: I think this report is of 
considerable value and I should like to see 
it continued, if for nothing else it would 
be of great value in tracing the history 
find development of state libraries. 

In that connection I wish to say that if 
the old state librarians' association had 
continued in existence it would now be 
celebrating its nineteenth instead of its 



tenth anniversary. I was appointed to do 
some such work as Mr Brigham has done, 
but my work was less extensive than his 
because my method was entirely different. 
It never got into print, although it was to 
be printed in the A. L. A. Proceedings. 
But now, looking back 19 years, it might 
be of great interest to see the situation of 
state libraries then and compare it with 
the situation at this time. 

I move the report be accepted and 
printed. 

The motion was duly seconded and, be- 
ing put to a vote, prevailed unanimously. 
Mr BRIGHAM (R. I.) : There are some 
figures that were not given in those sta- 
tistics. This early association laid the 
foundation of the present library situa- 
tion. Mr Godard in a conversation gave 
me more facts than I could have obtained 
from figures in a month. 

Mr PAINE: I desire to offer a motijn, 
that the president of this Association ap- 
point a committee of five to select from 
the various classes of libraries and to re- 
commend to state authorities in each 
state those libraries of each state to which 
documents might profitably be sent for 
exchange. 

The motion was duly seconded and, be- 
ing voted upon, prevailed unanimously. 

MrGALBREATH: I do not wish to dis- 
cuss this subject further than to endorse 
the remark Brother Brigham made, and 
to suggest that it might be well to defer 
the matter until the next annual meeting 
and have the committee report at that 
time. For instance, no provision is made 
for exchange of documents with West Vir- 
ginia and there is practically no state li- 
brary. However, there has been recently 
organized in that state a department of 
archives and history, of which Mr Lewis 
has charge, and it is for all practical pur- 
poses a state library of West Virginia, 
and documents are sent regularly in ex- 
exchange to all the states, and I think Mr 
Lewis with his limited means is ioing 
excellent work. The work that West Vir- 
ginia is doing ought to appear in such a 
report. 
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Mr GEORGE S. GODARD next pre- 
sented the 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON SYS- 
TEMATIC BIBLIOGRAPHY OF STATE 
OFFICIAL LITERATURE, JUNE, 1908 

Your Committee upon a Systematic bib- 
liography of state official literature begs 
leave to call attention to the work which 
is being accomplished along this line by 
the Department of economics and socio- 
logy of the Carnegie institution of Wash- 
ington in the publication of Miss Adelaide 
R. Hasse's "Index of economic material in 
the documents of the states of the United 
States to 1904," several parts of which 
have already been published. The vol- 
umes already issued are ample proof of 
the care and thoroughness with which 
the work of compilation and publication 
has been aone. 

In order that this index may if possible 
be published currently your committee de- 
sires to submit the following resolution 
and ask that if the same meets the 
approval of the association it may be 
adopted and forwarded by our secretary 
to the Carnegie Institution of Washington: 

We, the members of the National Asso- 
ciation of State Libraries, assembled in 
our eleventh annual meeting at Lake 
Minnetonka, June 1908, appreciating the 
great service to all librarians which has 
been rendered in the publication of Miss 
Hasse's "Index of economic material in 
the documents of the states of the United 
States to 1904," and realizing that to be 
of the fullest service this index should be 
continued currently, 

Therefore, Be it resolved, that this As- 
sociation express its appreciation to the 
directors of the Carnegie institution of 
Washington for the great service already 
given librarians in the preparation and 
publication of Miss Hasse's index. 

And, Be it resolved, that we respect- 
fully request that this index be continued 
currently through said Carnegie institu- 
tion if possible, even though it may be 
necessary to charge an annual subscrip- 
tion for the same. 

The report was on motion accepted. 
The chair then appointed the following 
Committee on Nominations: 



C. B. Galbreath, Ohio. 

Johnson Brigham, Iowa. 

George S. Godard, Connecticut. 

There being no further business before 
the association, the president declared the 
meeting adjourned until 9:30 o'clock Fri- 
day morning. 

SECOND SESSION 

Friday morning, June 26. 

The meeting was called to order at 9:30 
o'clock by the president, Mr Montgomery. 

The PRESIDENT: It is with great 
pleasure that I introduce the president of 
the American Library Association who is 
going to tell us why that Association 
likes to meet with us — Mr ARTHUR E. 
BOSTWICK. 

WHY THE AMERICAN LIBRARY AS- 
SOCIATION LIKES TO MEET 
WITH US 

Why should a mere corporate employee 
be summoned before a body of government 
officials to answer a question of the likes 
and dislikes of a great body of citi- 
zens, of which he is only a single mem- 
ber? I am reminded of the story of the 
oriental despot who summoned to his 
presence a notorious magician for a test 
of his alleged powers. Faint with terror, 
the man of magic persuaded his servant 
to don the occult robes and go in his stead. 
"Now sirrah!" roared the king, "tell us, 
on pain of instant death, what I am think- 
ing at this moment" "That is easy," re- 
plied the imperturbable slave, "you are 
thinking I am the great magician, whereas 
I am only his servant." 

May it not be, I humbly suggest, that you 
are similarly mistaken in my ability to 
tell you why the American Library Asso- 
ciation likes to meet with you? I am not 
the American Library Association; I am 
only its servant. However, there is no 
use disputing the facts. The American 
Library Association does like to meet with 
you, and I venture to suggest that it is for 
the same reason that the society of official 
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superiors is always sought. A. man likes 
to bask in the sunshine of administrative 
favor and the American Library Associa- 
tion doubtless feels that it may gain a 
little reflected glory by proximity to your 
honorable body. 

I venture, however, to suggest that there 
may be some bonds between the common 
or garden variety of librarian, who draws 
his meager honorarium from a city treas- 
ury, or worse still from the coffers of a 
mere Board of trustees, and those whose 
names embellish the payrolls of a sovereign 
state. We are after all, grappling with 
many of the same problems, caught up in 
the same currents of progress, whirled, 
occasionally, back into the same eddies of 
Indifference or fatigue. We Americans are 
a restless set. We can never stay long in 
one place, topographically, intellectually, 
or in the realm of action. Curiously 
enough, too, we are always looking about 
for more trouble. We can not be content 
with any task that has been set us, but 
are always trying to see whether it may 
not be made a little harder or stretched 
to cover a little more ground. This has 
made us what we are fond of calling a 
progressive nation, and so long as our ex- 
cursions in search of extra work are 
properly directed, no objection can be made 
to them. If not so guided we are apt to 
blow up safes, indulge in strike-riots or 
night-rider escapades, cause panics in the 
stock market and loot unsuspecting corpora- 
tions. In the main, I think we must 
acknowledge, we librarians have gone on 
pretty sanely in our progress, albeit with 
an occasional excursion of eccentricity. 
Not content with our original function as 
keepers of books, we have reached out in 
all sorts of directions with the result that 
we are now spending public money in a 
variety of ways with results, on the whole, 
quite to the public benefit. 

Now of all librarians, he who would be 
most excusable if he should sit down and 
watch his stock without any particular ef- 
fort to make it get up and do something, 
is undoubtedly the man (in this case we 
may proudly use the masculine gender 



which is becoming so rare a form in our 
profession) to whom has been entrusted 
the care of the books belonging to the 
government of a state. 

A state librarian was formerly— is now 
in many cases — merely a legislative libra- 
rian, the custodian of such volumes as 
might be useful to legislators in the course 
of their duties, not even the custodian of 
the printed records a.nd documents of the 
state in their entirety; for not even the na- 
tional government has a complete set of 
its own documents. When we think then, 
of the advances* beyond this primitive 
status made by so many of our state libra- 
ries, despite the temptations offered by 
proximity to an office-holding population 
and the example of mere lazy salary-draw- 
ing prescribed in its fine flower by so 
many of this population, then, I say, we 
realize more than ever what our racial 
restlessness, our propensity to seek for 
new burdens and new anxieties, may bring 
about. 

Possibly the genesis of this change may 
be traced to the part played by state gov- 
ernments in recent attempts to stimulate 
library activity where it does not exist 
and to control and direct it where it does 
exist. The rise of the state library com- 
mission is, it seems to me, one of the most 
important facts in American library de- 
velopment. When such commissions have 
been created it has been natural either to 
appoint the state librarian as a member 
or to make his relationship with the com- 
mission's work very close. In this way he 
has been drawn of necessity into the whirl- 
pool of library progress, even when, in 
some cases, he would not have been the 
one to create the vortex by his own suc- 
tion. In other instances he has himself 
been the creator of the commission and its 
actuating force. In both cases the work 
of the commission has reacted on that of 
the state library, making it more true to 
its name — a collection of books for the 
state at large rather than merely for the 
state government. It is to this enlarge- 
ment of your functions, gentlemen, which 
has run in precisely parallel lines to the 
general growth of our libraries from special 
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to popular collections — from books that are 
preserved for the use of the few to books 
circulated far and wide for the use of the 
many, that I would have you look for the 
connecting bond that makes you one with 
us who have not the honor to be state of- 
ficials. For just as you are now librarians 
of the whole body of citizens in your states 
— no longer of their elected representatives 
alone, so university librarians have as their 
constituency no longer the faculties but 
the whole body of students, so the refer- 
ence librarian must reckon not alone with 
the investigator who comes to his doors, 
but with the student who must work at 
home. 

For this may be the place and the time 
to enter a protest against the line that Is 
commonly drawn between "books for ref- 
erence" and "books for circulation." The 
implication that books are read for study 
in the library building only, and at 
home for recreative purposes is wholly 
misleading. The most idle and discursive 
reading may be done in a "reference room" 
within the pages of a cyclopedia, while 
fertile investigation may be accomplished 
at home with books that are taken from 
the circulation shelves. It is not the kind 
of book, it is not the place in which a 
book is used: it is rather the manner in 
which it is used that determines the differ- 
ence between what is called "reference" 
and ordinary reading. I am, as some of 
you know, no decrier of fiction, yet I must 
protest against the idea that the reading 
of fiction is the most important part of 
circulation work in a public library, and 
that we must look to the use of books in 
the library building itself for solid re- 
sults. In the case of such books of refer- 
ence as dictionaries and cyclopedias, which 
are consulted frequently, we must of course 
hold the volumes in our buildings, but in 
the case of many other books needed for 
special study it might be better to give 
them out much more freely for home use 
than the ordinary library is accustomed to 
do. The success of our "teachers cards" or 
"special cards," on which in many public 
libraries we have been lending books to 
students in unlimited numbers, subject to 



return on call, has taught us that the li- 
brary shelf Is in many cases the worst place 
to keep a book. I am not at all sure, when 
I note the increasing frequency of long- 
distance inter-library loans. That this les- 
son, or perhaps I should say, this tendency 
of the times, is not spreading beyond our 
public circulating collections. It should 
and will, I believe, spread much farther. 

And if it does so spread, may we not 
look to the state libraries as constituting 
future centers of reference distribution? 
Traveling libraries now go forth from 
many of our state capitols; it would be 
difficult to overestimate their influence. 
They are already the means by which the 
largest percentage of good literature is 
circulated at the least cost per volume. 
Yet I speak here not so much of collec- 
tions of books for the ordinary reader as 
of individual volumes for the student — 
and by student I mean anyone who desires 
information on a specific topic. Such a 
man does not necessarily wish a book on 
Coptic inscriptions or the Calculus of 
variations; he may want to know some- 
thing of the distribution of ores in his 
state, or the real value of lightning-rods, 
if they have any, or the best model for a 
chicken-house. 

But this is becoming didactic, which is 
far from my desire. Permit me therefore 
merely to say in closing that no one who 
knows even one state librarian, still less 
he who numbers scores of them among his 
personal friends, and who is familiar with 
the charm of their good-fellowship, the 
solid worth of their librarianship, would 
ever think of asking the question that you 
have summoned me to answer. 

Mr John P. Kennedy then read a paper 
by Mr CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF 
of Pennsylvania on 

LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE WORK AND 
ITS OPPORTUNITIES 

There is nearly a full complement of 
state libraries maintained by state appro- 
priations. They serve a highly useful pur- 
pose as store houses of original' material 
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and documents, of local history and mem- 
orabilia; but we have not begun to appre- 
ciate their full significance nor the splen- 
did opportunities they offer for achieving 
a larger measure of efficient democracy. 
Outside of a few states, notably New 
York, Wisconsin and Indiana, the collec- 
tions, although in many instances highly 
valuable, are inert so far as potential use- 
fulness is concerned. As libraries they 
may be, and I take it in most instances 
are, well managed; but so far except in 
the instances noted, and in several others 
they are managed primarily as libraries, 
rather than as important and effective 
links in our American scheme of govern- 
ment. 

One of the leading library publications 
carries as its motto "The public library 
is an integral part of public education." 
Surely we can accept this as a statement, 
of sound public policy, concurred in by 
an ever increasing number of people. To 
this plank in the platform of library pro- 
paganda, I wish to add another of equal 
and coordinate value "The state library, 
an important (if hitherto generally over- 
looked) factor in the development of an 
effective democratic government." 

That the idea is not new I am fully 
aware; but it is far from being generally 
recognized or realized. Several years ago 
at the Narragansett Pier meeting of libra- 
rians, the accomplished State librarian of 
Pennsylvania declared that when he first 
went to Harrisburg, then about four years 
previously, he found the State library 
organized on such a plan as would furnish 
to the applicant any book in the collection 
with very moderate delay, but without 
any system that would furnish informa- 
tion from sources other than the usual 
references to officials who might know 
something of the subject under discussion. 
"It was just a state library not well clas- 
sified, without a catalog, as we speak of 
catalogs at the present time, and confin- 
ing itself merely to furnishing books to 
the members of the legislature, and some 
other citizens who had the privilege of 
using it" 



The then new librarian in order to 
make the library a state institution in fact 
as well as in name, gave to his assistants 
the widest latitude to supply not only 
those who applied in person for informa- 
tion, but to send books to any part of the 
state and in fact, to any part of the 
United States, when the information was 
such as could not be obtained from a local 
institution. 

Mr Montgomery, in detailing his own 
experience and in describing the steps 
he had taken to transform the Pennsyl- 
vania state library into a modern machine 
for the advancement of the highest wel- 
fare of its constituency, was recounting 
the story of the transformation that is 
taking place in all parts of our common 
country. 

The history of the beginnings of this 
(important movement needs no retelling 
at my hands, and yet I believe that I 
would be derelict if I did not briefly refer 
to the establishment in 1890 by Melvil 
Dewey, of the "Sociology division of the 
New York state library", and of its suc- 
cessful inauguration, and its maintenance 
for many years by the modest, but ca- 
pable, Dr Robert H. Whitten. 

This division was established in order 
that the great New York state library 
might "adequately fulfill its function as 
the state legislative library." To accom- 
plish this highly important, although 
heretofore neglected public duty it was 
declared to be the purpose of the Division 
(1) to develop the resources of the library 
along lines of legislature and administra- 
tion, and (2) so to organize these re- 
sources that they will be readily available 
for use in the consideration of legislative 
problems. This was the genesis of the 
modern legislative reference library idea, 
to which Dr Charles McCarthy, of Wis- 
consin, has given so splendid an impetus 
and by his teaching and preaching recom- 
mended so successfully to state authori- 
ties and to the people at large. His in- 
spiring crusade is bearing abundant fruit 
in a demand for the establishment of 
similar bureaus or departments in con 1 
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nection with state libraries and their more 
general utilization by legislators and men 
of affairs. 

We must not forget that the mere estab- 
lishment of facilities, does not of itself 
create a demand for them. The New York 
division furnishes a striking illustration of 
this point It was established in 1890, and 
the librarian in charge, after writing let- 
ters to the members of the legislature stat- 
ing that he was ready and willing to help 
them, remained in his office and waited for 
them to come to him. It is almost need- 
less to add that they did not come. They 
were too much occupied, in the first place 
and in the second, they had not formed the 
habit. 

As Dr Whitten himself has said in an- 
other connection "the library habit needs 
to be developed. Given an efficient work- 
ing library and it will take a long time 
before the demands upon it are as great 
as they should be. Some men never think 
of going to a library for information. It 
Is hard to get them into the habit. They 
have not been accustomed to having at 
hand a working collection that can be 
relied upon to furnish 'anything that's in 
print'. Going to the library for informa- 
tion is a habit that is hard to teach the 
business man and public official. It is the 
province of the librarian to encourage and 
stimulate the development of this habit in 
every possible way." If it is a difficult 
task to create this habit in the business 
man and public administrator, it is a far 
greater one to create it in the legislator, 
who has a fairly high conception, not only 
of his duties and prerogatives, but likewise 
of his capacity to cope, singlehanded, if 
need be, with any legislative situation that 
may arise. This is not an academic view 
of the situation, but one based on an 
actual contact with the legislator as a 
fellow member. On the other hand it 
must in justice be said that the legislator 
is as a rule painted in much darker colors 
than he deserves to be, and it only needs 
a Charles McCarthy to approach him in 
the right way to secure his assent to the 
proposition that law making is a highly 



complicated affair, needing skilled workers 
to handle it to the highest advantage. 

The legislative reference librarian ought 
then to be a tactful, diplomatic educator. 
One capable of dealing with men and bring- 
ing them to see things as he does. Corpor- 
ate and other private interests have long 
appreciated the need for such work and no 
small part of their success before legis- 
lative bodies has been due to the skilful 
work of trained men, who have educated 
legislators to their way of thinking. The 
usual conception of a lobbyist is that of a 
man with a carefully brushed silk hat, a 
flashing diamond, and pockets bulging with 
currency. Not that there are none such, 
but some of the most successful lobbying 
has been done by men who spent not one 
cent over and above their own personal 
expenses. I recall one such, who was in 
constant attendance at the two sessions of 
the Pennsylvania legislature of which I 
was a member. The man in question was 
present to do what is known as protective 
work. The members of the "black horse 
cavalry" had introduced certain "touch" 
bills and this man's duty was to point out 
their unfairness and iniquity to the new 
and inexperienced members. He succeeded 
in defeating these measure® through the 
persuasiveness of his tongue and I never 
heard of his spending a cent on the legis- 
lators. Indeed he was generally regarded 
as tightflsted in many matters as he was 
invincible in argument In his chosen field. 

I recite this incident to show that the 
average legislator is open to the force of 
logic and facts. Pernicious legislation is aa 
frequently due to misleading information 
as to downright corruption, and to point 
the moral that what is primarily needed 
if we are to improve the output of our 
legislatures is information, organized in- 
formation and the greatest opportunity of 
the legislative reference library is to sup- 
ply this information, in a dispassionate, 
non-partisan, prompt and effective way. 

Prof. John Burton Phillips in his admira- 
ble "Scientific assistance in law making" 
declares that 14,190 laws and resolutions 
were enacted in 1901 by our several states, 
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and that several state legislatures passed 
more than 500 laws at a session and the 
average legislature is not over 90 days in 
length. Then he asks the pertinent ques- 
tion "How can any man vote intelligently 
on the passage of so many laws in so short 
a time?" He might also have inquired 
with equal force "How can so many laws 
be properly designed and drafted?" The 
answer is "they are not." No small part 
of the growing mass of litigation is due 
directly to the slovenliness with which laws 
are prepared and passed. 

The legislature does not object to> having 
a parliamentarian to advise the presiding 
officer. It is not regarded as a reflection 
upon his capacity, knowledge or ability to 
have an expert always at hand to advise 
him as to intricate and unexpected points 
as they arise. Then why should there be 
any reasonable objection to having expert 
draughtsmen to prepare the laws and ex- 
pert advisers as to the contents of bills? 
Why should there be any feeling of hesita- 
tion in calling upon a well regulated legis- 
lative reference library for assistance? 
That there is such reluctance is indicated 
by the fact that Dr McCarthy concludes 
his letters to legislators by the statement 
that "our work is entirely free, non- 
partisan and non-political, and entirely 
confidential." 

Until such time as the legislator over- 
comes his prejudice to seeking expert ad- 
vice openly, I presume it must be given to 
him confidentially. It is the duty (and the 
opportunity) of the state librarian if there 
is no legislative librarian, and of the latter 
if there is one to give this assistance and 
in this way contribute to the Improvement 
of the quality of state legislation, which 
as I asserted in the beginning should be 
one of the prime functions of a state 
library. 

Some one may object, and in all likeli- 
hood will, that what has herein been 
recommended is in effect that the state 
librarians should become lobbyists. And 
why not? What sound objection can be 
urged against the policy of helping legis- 
lators perform their duties to the best ad- 



vantage of their constituents and of the 
state? Who in reason could object to the 
state librarian using the splendid resources 
at his command to help a coordinate 
branch of the government to perform its 
duties honorably, acceptably and for the 
advancement of the public welfare? 

If the Roosevelt administration will be 
remembered for naught else it will be for 
the establishment of the precedent that the 
government should command the most ef- 
ficient experts available. We find a James 
Brown Scott in the State department; a 
Dr Wiley in the Department of agricul- 
ture; a Gifford Pinchot at the head of the 
Forest service; a James B. Reynolds ad- 
vising the President on sociological ques- 
tions. We find the Government retaining 
leading lawyers to conduct its cases; and 
leading chemists to undertake its experi- 
ments and so it should be, for there is 
nothing, save religion, of higher importance 
to mankind than government. 

So in our state business, our state libra- 
rians and their corps of assistants should 
be trained librarians and experienced men 
of affairs (and incidentally I may add they 
should be compensated accordingly) and 
they should be expected to use all their 
splendid abilities and resources to advance 
the cause of all the people of their state. 

Here then is the first and greatest op- 
portunity of the legislative reference li- 
brary; to organize information and place it 
in the hands of those who will use it for 
the welfare of the state. Already we have 
such libraries in New York, Wisconsin, 
Indiana, Michigan, Nebraska, California 
and North Dakota. The State library of 
Virginia does similar work directly, and I 
t;;ke it that within the very narrow limita- 
tions which existing conditions impose, 
others will do the same, but the existing 
legislative reference libraries will not 
reach their highest degree of usefulness or 
realize their full opportunity, until there is 
a well equipped legislative reference de- 
partment established in connection with 
every state library and until all such de- 
partments are in close and harmonious 
relations with each other. In short, the 
system must be extended to every state 
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and then carefully coordinated, possibly 
through some specially devised clearing 
house or through the Library of Congress 
acting in that capacity. 

I have already referred to the great quan- 
tity of state legislation. Others have on 
other occasions described its growing com- 
plexity due to the growing demand that the 
law making power be more persistently 
availed of to regulate the affairs of man- 
kind. We may deprecate such a tendency 
all we please; it is upon us and we must 
act accordingly and herein lies a striking 
opportunity for the legislative reference 
library. It can assist in making legisla- 
tion intelligible and effective by showing 
what other states and foreign countries 
have done and how they have done it 
Moreover it can place the experience of all 
at the command of each and this is a great 
desideratum. If we can place a few horri- 
ble examples before the average legislator, 
he is apt to pause before he rushes in. If 
the legislative reference department can 
show by concrete example that a proposed 
scheme has not worked elsewhere, it may 
and in all likelihood will result in an 
abandonment of the experiment. Why 
should New York or Minnesota try some- 
thing that Massachusetts or California had 
tried 20 years before and found to be 
futile? And yet how is the legislator in 
either New York or Minnesota to know of 
such an experience if there is no legislative 
reference department, or if there is one, if 
there is no disposition to use it? 

The police of the country keep in pretty 
close touch with each other through their 
Rogues' galleries, and their Bertillon 
system and more recently through thumb 
prints, which Mark Twain told us about 
in a facetious way in Pudd'nhead Wilson. 
Experience has times innumerable demon- 
strated the wisdom of such establishments 
and the easy exchange of data. Indeed the 
intercommunication of the police officials 
has reached a highly creditable state of 
perfection. 

If it is desirable to provide for the co- 
ordination and exchange of information 
concerning deleterious influences, how 



much more important should we regard the 
establishment of some system whereby 
good and wholesome influences should be 
coordinated and intelligently disseminated 
and what better agency can be devised than 
our already existing state libraries? 

A discerning and intelligent correspond- 
ent wrote me recently: 

"You will And that the Oregon public 
library commission has done a great deal 
of work in this line, under the energetic 
leadership of Miss Cornelia Marvin. Very 
little has been said about her work but 
I know that it has been very effective. In 
all these lines of work, there is an oppor- 
tunity for the saving of an immense 
amount of labor and money by more 
hearty co-operation and distribution of 
work. The fact is, that the state librari- 
ans in most of the states have done very 
little of the work that they should have 
been able to do with the preliminary 
work done by Dr Whitten and Dr Mc- 
Carthy. 

"At the last meeting of the Association 
of State Librarians, I saw a statement of 
the work that had been done by the 
Massachusetts state library and "Public 
Libraries" made a statement of the large 
amount of this kind of work that had 
been done in the Indiana state library. I 
visited every state capital, except two, 
north of Mason and Dixon's line and east 
of the Missouri River while I was study- 
ing the matter as to what could be done, 
but I found absolutely nothing of any 
value except in Albany and in Hartford." 

This is an unworthy state of affairs and 
should not longer be permitted to continue. 
The pioneer work has been done, and well 
done. New York, Wisconsin, Indiana and 
Michigan bave accomplished substantial 
results. They have created the standards. 
This work does not need to be done over 
again; but it needs to be supplemented in 
every state and it needs elaboration. It 
can be brought about through the estab- 
lishment of legislative reference depart- 
ments in the remaining states and where 
that is not immediately possible the state 
librarian can designate all of his assistants 
to act as the state correspondent It is 
not my province to suggest the details of 
the plan, but I conceive it to be my duty 
to point out the great opportunity offered 
in this direction for the improvement of 
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our state and incidentally and inevitably of 
our national and municipal legislation. 

A national museum of comparative legis- 
lation has been frequently suggested and 
urged. If the work already done by the 
legislative reference libraries now at work 
could be developed along the lines herein 
suggested there would be no need of such 
a museum, because we would have a vital, 
official organism of far-reaching influence 
and power busily occupied in doing things 
in cooperation with the powers that be. 
Such a museum would be interesting to the 
student, but too far removed from the man 
on the firing line to be of much service. 
The commissary department, although hav- 
ing its line extending to all parts of the 
world, should be right on the field of bat- 
tle and in this instance that means right 
at the state capital where the state legis- 
lature meets. 

The legislative reference library has 
also a great moral opportunity which must 
not be overlooked. Properly managed it 
would work mightily for a uniformity in 
our national morality which is greatly 
needed. At the present time a man may 
be guilty of a crime in one state which 
may not be a crime in another. He may 
be bankrupt in New York, but not in New 
Jersey. He may be divorced in 1 North 
Dakota, but not in South Carolina. His 
promissory note may be good on one side 
of the river and outlawed on the other. 
Perhaps if there was a more frequent 
interchange of information among states 
on the matter of legislation there would 
be less diversity of crimes and penalties 
and conditions. If there was greater uni- 
formity of legislation, we would not have 
to ask "What's the matter with Kansas?" 
We would know. As Dr Woodrow Wilson 
told us not long since, so long as we are 
compelled to make this inquiry so long 
we all know that we are not a homo- 
geneous people. 

The American bar association is work- 
ing steadily and with a considerable mea- 
sure of success for uniformity of legisla- 
tion along strictly legal lines. Its negoti- 
able Instrument and its bill of lading mea- 



sures have been very generally adopted. 
There is also an effort making in regard 
to marriage and divorce, child labor and 
other sociological questions. The legisla- 
tive reference librarian by showing what 
has been done and what can be done 
along these and similar lines can exert a 
widespread influence in the right direc- 
tion. Such departments cannot act as 
propagandists for any particular view, but 
they can show conclusively the diversity 
that exists, the evils which follow such 
diversities and what remedies have been 
successful in other places. 

Knowledge, careful, exact, organized, 
will go a long way toward solving these 
and many similar problems now confront- 
ing the American people, and this the 
legislative reference library is the best 
prepared agency to present. 

Mr BRIGHAM (R. I.): This paper of 
Mr Woodruff's has brought up an impor- 
tant question. I refer to this so-called 
clearing house suggestion, which also em- 
bodies the idea of correspondents in every 
state in regard to legislation. I have 
gone over this and found out that there 
are 24 states in the Union which can be 
depended upon to furnish such informa- 
tion of their states when requested, al- 
though there are some 20 states in the 
Union where it is impossible to get any 
help directly from a city library or from 
any official of the state library. It there- 
fore may be necessary to obtain a cor- 
respondent in that state through some 
method, or to start a movement of some 
kind whereby someone might be secured 
to collect all material that may be of 
value to the United States reference de- 
partment of the country. I therefore 
would like to have this thing brought up 
at this meeting and have the chair ap- 
point a committee of five to investigate 
this question very carefully and report to 
the members of the association by mail 
during the next six months, so we may 
have the thing in operation, if it is 
deemed advisable, before the next session 
of this association, which will be held in 
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1909. It would be very useful to have 
that particular scheme in operation before 
that time, and I therefore suggest that 
the committee be permitted to report be- 
fore that time. It is very similar to the 
scheme of the Associated boards which 
places a correspondent in every state and 
in every city, the information collected to 
be presented to commissioners in Chicago 
or New York. In this case it certainly be 
necessary to appoint a treasurer tempo- 
rarily, or use the treasurer of this asso- 
ciation, and the expense I believe could 
be borne by contributing librarians. I 
have tallied with several, and I know a 
half dozen of them who would be willing 
to each contribute $25 toward the expense. 
I for one would be glad to do it if we 
could obtain good results. That is all 
we ask. I might say there have been two 
commercial undertakings along this line; 
one by the Index bureau, which has been 
given up, but the Law reporting company 
of New York has the idea in mind, and 
the committee could canvass the situation 
and find whether it would be less expen- 
sive and more advisable to work through 
these financial or commercial companies 
than through state libraries. 

I therefore move that the chair appoint 
a committee of five to consider the mat- 
ter and inform the members of their con- 
clusions by mail. 

The motion was duly seconded and, be- 
ing put to a vote, prevailed unanimously. 

The PRESIDENT: We will now have 
the pleasure of listening to an address 
by Mr J. L. Gillis, of California, on 

RELATION OF STATE LIBRARIES TO 
OTHER EDUCATIONAL INSTI- 
TUTIONS 
Before making any remarks on this sub- 
ject I wish to say that in California the 
State library has charge of all the library 
affairs that connect with that department. 
Traveling libraries, extension work, the 
law department, and everything in connec- 
tion with the work being done by the state, 
and the remarks I may make may treat 
somewhat of that condition. 



The relation of the state librarian to 
other libraries and educational institutions 
should, of course, be one of harmonious 
cooperation; they should all be working for 
a common end, and combining the influence 
of all of them you cannot fail to get bene- 
ficial results. 

The relations depend very largely upon 
the state librarian. I might say they de- 
pend entirely upon him, as to whether he 
is active, whether he wishes to bring about 
the results or whether he prefers to let it 
go by the board and get his pay and take 
it easy, or whether he wants to work and 
get results. Of course, it does not make 
any difference how many laws are passed, 
or how good they are, or how strong, or 
how effective they might be if enforced, 
if the official whose duty it is to enforce 
the laws does not do it, what good are the 
laws? You cannot make a man do good 
unless he wishes to. So it is with the head 
of the State library — if he wishes to bring 
about a harmonious cooperation of these in- 
stitutions, he must go to work and must 
bring about this result by his own efforts. 
If a man wishes to bring about good re- 
sults in his own state and wishes to make 
his work especially effective, he cooperates 
with his state government to secure a 
harmonious cooperation and interest in the 
work. If he will go to the superintendent 
of public instruction, and will establish 
common and friendly relations with him 
understand exactly what work he is doing, 
talk over his affairs and get the combined 
effort of the library and the department of 
education, his work cannot but help bring 
about good results. He must also use all 
the opportunities which the state govern- 
ment affords him. He must use his own 
resources to bring about these results. The 
different departments in his own institu- 
tion can be made of use and all other de- 
partments should be in touch to render as- 
sistance in every possible way. If he does 
this he gets their cooperation, because if 
you render assistance to a man who needs 
it, it is only natural for him to return 
the favor when opportunity offers. 

So I have found in cooperating with other 
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departments of state government I have 
secured their hearty support and assistance, 
which has been of the greatest aid in oper- 
ating a state library. 

Since this law was passed I have been in 
touch with all of the libraries of the state 
and all the educational institutions. I vis- 
ited all of them and have established in 
California a friendly relationship with all 
the public libraries, with the universities 
and the normal schools, and there has 
been no time that the work has been in- 
terrupted by friction and no time when all 
the forces have not been working together 
for a common end for the good of the state 
and of the people. 

It seems to me if the best results are to 
be obtained, the state librarian must not 
overlook any opportunity. He must be 
prepared to take advantage of any oppor- 
tunity which presents itself from what- 
ever source it may come. And so when 
I was elected president of the California 
library association I immediately put that 
force to work. We have divided the state 
into districts and each district holds an 
annual meeting and the whole assocltaion 
has a meeting once a year. In each dis- 
trict they have been working effectively 
in interesting people in the district in the 
work going on in the state. In the univer- 
sities we have cooperated with the work 
of the extension and summer schools and, 
in fact, in any work that might be under- 
taken in the institutions, using all the 
efforts possible to bring about good results. 
In normal schools, so far as library train- 
ing has been concerned, there has been 
established a particularly friendly rela- 
tion with the state library, and all the 
schools, with their officers, pupils and 
teachers, are cooperating in every way pos- 
sible to bring about these results. 

I do not know that I can add anything 
further than to say that this work of es- 
tablishing friendly relations, of coopera- 
ting with all the institutions wHl bring 
about a combination of effort for the 
good of the state that is more powerful 
than you can think, and only experience 
and knowledge of what is going on will 



permit you to know that I have found 
in many cases that institutions which 
had formerly taken no interest in library 
affairs whatever, since they have been in- 
duced to become a part of this organiza- 
tion, are working along their own lines, 
are taking up these matters and are work- 
ing in their own way and bringing about 
results not known outside of the institu- 
tions. 

I believe if a state librarian desires to 
do so, if he is willing to work, and is wil- 
ling to establish himself in harmonious 
relations with other institutions, he can 
accomplish very great good for his state. 

The PRESIDENT: Is there any discus- 
sion of Mr Gillis' paper? If not, we will 
next have a paper by Dr R. G. Thwaites, 
of Wisconsin, on 

RELATIONS BETWEEN STATE AND 
MUNICIPAL LIBRARIES 

Reduced to its simplest terms, and tak- 
ing no account of local conditions, the 
original object of the legislature in found- 
ing a state library was, presumably, of 
three-fold character: 

1 As a place of custody for the past 
records of the state; although, in the 
course of events, the care of archives, 
perhaps logically the business of the 
state library, has not seldom been advam- 
tageously assumed by other administra- 
tive bureaus. 

2 As a storehouse of all manner of ac- 
cumulated knowledge — generally in print- 
ed form, although it may still be in manu- 
script. These, also, are human records, 
for in books are set forth what men and 
women have in all times thought and 
wrought, thus enabling the present gen- 
eration to profit by all the experiences of 
the ages. If the state is to he wisely ad- 
ministered, and progressively stand upon 
the shoulders of the past, it must provide 
for its administrators and law-makers at 
the seat of government, and for the edu- 
cators of its youth, as good a collection 
as is obtainable, of records such as these. 

3 A bibliographical laboratory for 
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present-day instruction, adapted espe- 
cially to the needs of the various branches 
of state government — judicial, legislative, 
administrative, educational. Of late years, 
this feature of the state library has been 
greatly expanded. Instead of merely pro- 
viding the tools for contemporary work, 
as in the past, there has grown up a legis- 
lative reference department, actively fa- 
miliarizing the legislator or state official 
with these tools, and assisting him to use 
them, thereby greatly bettering the qual- 
ity of his service to the public. In Wis- 
consin, where the idea, at least in its 
latest phase, appears to have originated, 
certain geographical, personal, and other 
considerations led to the placing of this 
form of library extension in the hands of 
the State library commission, acting in 
cooperation with the State historical li- 
brary, which is the central store of ma- 
terial. This arrangement is eminently 
satisfactory; but elsewhere, and perhaps 
more logically, the work is generally 
committed to a department of the State 
library. In the development of state li- 
brary activities, local considerations play 
large part, and these do not make for uni- 
formity. 

In many states, the municipal library of 
the metropolis far exceeds in size the 
reference library maintained by the state 
at the seat of government. Not infre- 
quently, even the reference departments 
of the metropolitan library are quite 
equal in scholarly importance to the col- 
lection of books amassed by the state it- 
self. However, even under such condi- 
tions, certain special classes in the state 
library — for instance, historical manu- 
scripts, newspaper flies, and public docu- 
ments — will be found to differ materially 
from what may be expected of the muni- 
cipal library. In most of the newer com- 
monwealths, however, the state library, 
when under wise and enterprising man- 
agement, and favored by reasonably lib- 
eral legislative support, has often become 
the most important collection in the state, 
with a prospect of retaining this preemi- 
nence. 



In any commonwealth, whatever may be 
the relative scholarly value of state and 
municipal libraries, obviously at many 
points the former may be of some prac- 
tical assistance to the latter; where the 
state library dominates the municipal col- 
lections, on the reference side, this as- 
sistance may be of the highest importance. 
Under favorable conditions, the state li- 
brary may well occupy a somewhat analo- 
gous position towards local libraries as 
that which the State university holds to- 
wards the common and high schools. In 
many respects, it may serve as the nerve 
centre of the library system of the state. 

Perhaps the readiest means of library 
intercommunication may in most states 
be through the medium of the state li- 
brary commission. In several of our 
commonwealths, the state librarian is 
either ex-offlcio a member of this commis- 
sion or is its salaried executive officer, 
a relationship of much practical benefit 
to the various library interests concerned. 

The state traveling library system is 
usually under the direction of the com- 
mission, although occasionally this branch 
of extension work is wholly in the hands 
of the state library. In either case, it is 
practicable for the latter to take active 
part in the selection and dissemination of 
such traveling collections as are devoted 
to purely reference work, whether they be 
distributed for general public use, for the 
convenience of study clubs, or to meet 
some special emergency. 

The state library that is truly a state in- 
stitution, will, under such restrictions as 
experience dictates, surely make loans of 
reference books to municipal libraries. In 
my judgment, loans to individuals from the 
state should wherever possible be dis- 
couraged. Not only will the municipal 
library be locally strengthened by being 
made the only agency through which such 
loans may be secured, but the books them- 
selves will generally be better treated and 
safer if the local librarian is made wholly 
responsible. Moreover, if the borrower is 
to pay~expressage both ways, the local 
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library forms a convenient agency for en- 
forcing this provision. 

I am aware that the matter of inter- 
library loans within the state has its 
difficulties. The smoother is made the 
path between the municipal and the state 
library, the more readily will some local 
trustees and librarians neglect to make 
proper purchases for their reference rooms; 
which is unfair to the clients of local 
libraries as well as unfair to the state 
library. The Library of Congress now 
feels obliged to decline calls from other 
libraries, where the books requested should 
in all reason be upon the shelves of any 
fairly thrifty and well conducted library. 
A restriction such as this is probably de- 
sirable in the case of loans from libraries 
of our class. Another Library of Congress 
rule is, to decline requests where the book 
is wanted merely for thesis or club-essay 
work, and not as the much needed tool of 
a scholar of repute who seeks to widen the 
bounds of human knowledge. This would 
hardly be advisable in the case of a state 
library, whose books are mainly in request 
by "up state" club women and thesis 
writers. Along certain much worn lines 
of current discussion, duplicates for loan- 
ing may profitably be purchased, that the 
regular file may not be disturbed. 

A state library, supported by the tax- 
payers of the entire commonwealth, is un- 
der direct obligations to all of its people, 
and should be as generous to them as cir- 
cumstances and a due regard for the wel- 
fare of the collection will allow. It should 
be remembered, however, that the state 
library is not, in the main, intended to be 
peripatetic; its first duty is to state officials 
and the legislature, and to the higher 
educational interests of the state. When 
the collection is situated in the neighbor- 
hood of the state university, which most 
thoroughly represents the state's educa- 
tional interests, its claims undoubtedly 
supersede those of any other institution of 
learning in the commonwealth. 

The man or the woman from a distance 
who has expended time and money in per- 



sonally seeking the shelves of the state 
library, and wishes the great advantage of 
working upon the spot, in the presence of 
all the sources, is of course a client whose 
claims are superior to those who wish the 
advantages of the state library extended to 
them at their homes. Yet the time is 
past, when the library may wholly dwell 
within its own shell, and the convenience 
of residents of the capital is less to be 
consulted than that of out-of-town resi- 
dents who have inferior local library 
facilities. 

Such considerations as these, often puz- 
zling, together with questions of the rarity 
or value of individual books, and the 
relative importance of the work likely to 
be done by rival claimants for the same 
material, must always confront the state 
librarian in making loans to municipal 
libraries. But he must meet them, or the 
library fails thus much in being a vital 
force in the state. That the greatest pos- 
sible liberality to municipal libraries 
should at all times be exercised, is to my 
mind obvious, if the state library is to be 
justified in the eyes of the tax-payers, or 
in the conscience of the librarian. Firm- 
ness, prudence, tact, and a large knowl- 
edge of human nature, all welded and 
tempered by a kindly, earnest desire to 
be helpful to every inquiring mind — these 
are essentials in any scheme of inter- 
library loans, be it national or state. It 
is impossible, nay undesirable, to draft 
rules that are not to be broken. Individual 
judgment must in difficult cases be the last 
resort. The best library administrator is 
he who knows when it is the part of wis- 
dom to violate the regulations. 

The state librarian who is possessed of 
these cardinal virtues will be able and 
eager to initiate other forme of helpfulness 
to municipal libraries. If of less import- 
ance than the state library, and the state 
library commission is not doing such work, 
the local institutions should be encouraged 
always to look to the state library for 
advice on many topics, either on the tech- 
nical side or by way of bibliographical 
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suggestions- indeed, a certain amount of 
research may freely be conducted for them 
into the collections amassed by the state. 
Here again, restrictions are required, else 
the work demanded may become too oner- 
ous for the state library staff; but, when 
embarrassments ensue, a frank and 
friendly statement of the situation will 
usually be well taken. Another means of 
assisting municipal libraries, would be the 
issuance by the state library of occasional 
bulletins of information — bibliographical, 
historical, or otherwise — which may freely 
be distributed among and through the 
agency of the former. 

In short, there should throughout be a 
cordial relationship between state and 
municipal libraries, each assisting the 
other in a spirit of friendship, each 
possessed of an abiding loyalty to the 
common cause of popular education. If, as 
will happen in many of the newer states 
of the West, the burden of help chances to 
fall chiefly on the state library, the latter 
may well congratulate itself upon possess- 
ing an unusual opportunity for usefulness 
to the citizens of the Commonwealth. 

The PRESIDENT: Is there any discus- 
sion on Dr Thwaites' paper? It is a very 
live topic. I would like to ask the doctor 
whether in actual experience he finds the 
library is embarrassed by loaning books 
even at a distance. 

Dr THWAITES: We find it impossible, 
Mr President, to adopt definite rules. We 
always judge each individual application 
upon its merits. I should say that in nine 
cases out of ten when we decide that the 
books are to be loaned we suffer no em- 
barrassment. We generally are far more 
liberal in summer time when the university 
is not in session, and we are far more lib- 
eral when the legislature is not in session. 

Mr BROWN: I feel that this paper and 
the preceding discussion should not pass 
without some further remarks in regard 
to one or two points mentioned by Dr 
Thwaites. In the state of Indiana it is 
the custom of the state library to ask all 
municipal libraries to register with us, 
This is a simple process to register and 



say that when occasion demands they wish 
to have books from the state library. The 
libraries of the state have nearly all regis- 
tered with us — I wish I could tell the num- 
ber, but something like 150, and hardly a 
day passes that we do not send material. 
We do not send them one, but two or three 
oooks, and have the carriage paid by the 
borrower. We insist as strongly as pos- 
sible that the individual should borrow 
through his local library if there is a li- 
brary in his community. We will not loan 
to an individual, but he must borrow from 
his local institution, and if the local library 
does not have what the borrower wants 
we send it to the local library where he 
can obtain it. We do that quite frequently. 
In loans of certain kinds we duplicate the 
supply; we find that necessary and hope to 
continue it. I believe in connection with 
the state libraries a library bureau is an 
exceedingly valuable thing. People furnish 
the money with which these books are 
purchased and I myself believe they should 
be used by the people. I do not like to 
keep books on the shelf. 

Now, as to the preceding paper, I think 
there should have been considerably more 
discussion. I am compelled again to refer 
to what we are attempting to do in the 
state of Indiana. I have attempted to 
keep up a very cordial relation between the 
state library and all state institutions and 
I do not mean only institutions connected 
or supported by the state, but particularly 
summer colleges or schools, or even more 
particularly the normal schools, which have 
small libraries. I have done that in sev- 
eral ways. It was my good fortune to have 
been connected with one of the institutions 
of the state for 25 years and, therefore, I 
know quite intimately the educators of the 
state, and inasmuch as the state board of 
education is the controlling board, it makes 
the connecting link very close. Students 
come to the state capitol to work in the 
state library and the librarian frequently, 
I may say, visits state educational institu- 
tions in order to keep in close touch with 
them and frequently to deliver addresses. 
That has been very common and so far as 
I know will be kept up and I believe that 
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the library and the educational institutions 
have received a great mutual benefit from 
this close connection of the various insti- 
tutions throughout the state. I believe you 
can do nothing more important than to 
make this connection an exceedingly vital 
one. 

Mr BELL: In Montana we are just be- 
ginning, so 1 am here to learn and I would 
like to ask what class of books are most 
frequently sent for by municipal libraries. 

Mr BROWN: I would say, those on po- 
litical science, sociology and history. Of 
course, a great many general books in 
literature are called for, but I think these 
three departments cover the majority of 
calls. 

Dr THWAITES: We used to find that 
state history was one of the principal topics 
they were asking information about, so a 
few years ago we made up a traveling li- 
brary of Wisconsin history. We have now 
eight such libraries in use and we think of 
adding two or three more. 

Mr BRIGHAM (Iowa): I see no reason 
why we should ask local libraries to regis- 
ter with state libraries. I am opposed to 
any red tape or any business arrange- 
ment which makes it just a little 
hard for a person outside to get 
what he wants, so one by one of these 
red tape features is lopped off and both 
sides are left with more freedom. If a 
man in a remote part of the state desires 
something that we can secure from our 
State library, and we are doubtful about 
the locality, we turn to our state official 
register and if we find a library in that 
neighborhood we simply send a book to his 
library and write him that he will find the 
book he wants at the local library. It does 
away with a whole lot of red tape and also 
does away with the old regulation requiring 
a deposit of money for lost, destroyed or 
unreturned books, and since this custom 
has been in force we have never had the 
slightest trouble in that direction. If an 
individual in a remote part of the state 
sends for a book and there is no library 
where he lives, we loan him the book, but 
we want to know his standing in the com- 
munity. Most of those who want books 



are of a very good character and we realize 
that delay to them in obtaining what they 
want is very exasperating, so we send a 
book without any surety on our part. If a 
person is unknown to us, we require a 
small charge. We go further. If a lady 
sends her request and sends It on a wo- 
man's club sheet of paper, we find she is 
associated with a local woman's club and 
we take advantage of that and take our 
chances on the return of the book, and we 
have never lost anything. 

Mr HITT: The experience of Indiana, 
Montana and Iowa is something like that 
of Washington. We meet the difficulty 
spoken of by sending a book to the local 
library always. If the local library has 
the same volume, it does not deliver the 
one we send. We want to help the local 
library and we rarely send a book to an 
individual in a town where there is a local 
library. 

Mr BRIGHAM (Iowa) : Speaking about 
clubs, suppose a local club Is taking up a 
certain study and there is but one book 
In the local library and there are a dozen 
requests for the book, what shall we do 
to fill that demand? 

Mr HITT: If the local library cannot 
supply the demand, if they have one copy 
and we have three, we try to supply them 
with what they want as far as possible. 
We try to supply the demand and we have 
never lost but one book in four years. 

Dr THWAITES: We do the same thing 
in Wisconsin. 

Mr ANDREWS: The John Crerar Li- 
brary has one of the largest collections in 
the country on labor, socialism and 
finance. We have almost the largest col- 
lection of books in existence on the status 
of the political, legal and social position 
of woman, a collection of some 6000 
pieces. 

The PRESIDENT: Do you honor re- 
quests from women's clubs? 

Mr ANDREWS: We do from local li- 
braries. 

Mr LESTER: There is another phase 
I would like to speak about. Through 
our state library and legislative depart- 
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ment we are getting In touch with the 
smaller colleges in the state. Mr Brown 
has told you that their library makes it 
a point to keep in touch with educational 
institutions, not only those supported by 
the state, but all of them in: the state. As 
a special phase of that we try to get in 
touch with the political science depart- 
ment, or whatever it may be, in the small 
colleges. In that way we are able to aid 
the small colleges through its library and 
through the members of the faculty, and 
we receive benefit in the way of theses 
and papers of advanced and graduating 
students. We, in return, get for those 
students whatever material they desire, 
and whatever we get from them we put 
on our shelves as an addition to our li- 
brary. It is a new work just started, but 
it is a work that has great possibilities 
in it for both sides. 

Mr BROWN: I must defend Indiana 
again on the question of registration. It 
is not a difficult thing for a library to 
register. We simply ask them to fill out 
a little blank, with which we supply them, 
which indicates that they have sufficient 
Interest in securing books to register with 
the library. There is very little red tape 
about that. It is simply a matter of ap- 
plication. We want to know who they 
are. I think the red tape is about one six- 
teenth of an Inch long. 

The PRESIDENT: If there is no fur- 
ther discussion of these papers, we will 
take up the next item in order, which is 
an address by Dr DUNBAR ROWLAND, of 
Mississippi, on 

THE INFLUENCE OF IDEALS ON 
NATIONAL LIFE 

In tracing the influence of details on 
national life it is only the proper consid- 
eration due this assembly to say, first, 
that there is no ideal in our present civi- 
lization which we hold in higher esteem 
than the one of universal education, 
which is so closely allied to that of uni- 
versal freedom of thought. That the last 
is brought about by the influence of books 



and the library is as true to-day as when 
Greece, through the writings of Plato and 
Aristotle, developed the half divine ideal 
of the freedom of the intellect. The ap- 
preciation of books, which is one of the 
fruits of man's intellectual activities, has 
always ranked among the fairest Ideals 
of the best civilizations. 

In ancient Thebes, over the door of an 
edifice dedicated to books was engraved 
these words, "The Treasury of remedies 
for the soul". That curious inscription 
suggests the thought that the libraries of 
the country have on their shelves the 
remedy for many of our mental and 
spiritual disorders. From the store 01 
any well selected library may be drawn 
lessons from the world's past experience 
which, if properly applied, would solve 
many of our social and political problems 
of the day. 

The erection of every building for books 
is a distinct triumph of high ideals and 
marks a permanent advance in the intel- 
lectual life of the people. That this is be- 
coming an every-day occurrence with us 
is a fact full of significance. 

The provision being made, at the pres- 
ent time, for the enlightenment and bet- 
terment of the people, is upon such a 
large scale and is being pushed forward 
so rapidly and systematically as to sug- 
gest the thought that much that was once 
regarded as the ideal has been converted 
into the practical. It is beginning to be 
difficult to define the difference between 
the terms, since the ideal of yesterday be- 
comes the practical of to-day. We have 
ceased to regard the word as standing 
merely for imagery and fancifulness, but 
have given it a permanent and honored 
place in our language. We apply it rather 
indiscriminately it is true, but it is gen- 
erally accepted as representing certain 
forms of excellence in the religious, social 
and political systems of a people. 

All progressive races possess ideals, and 
having once adopted them they become a 
part of and color the texture and fabric 
of their civilization; and the story of 
every civilization can be traced in its 
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ideals. In accepting the material, how- 
ever, with its usual accompaniment of 
blare and noise, we sometimes lose sight 
of the invisible forces which control the 
destinies of nations. In our admiration 
for the arm that executes we forget the 
brain that conceives. In viewing the 
achievements of the captains of industry, 
in singing the praises of the victorious 
commanders of great armies, and in be- 
holding with reverence the doer of some 
noble deed for the good of humanity, we 
forget that they are merely the instru- 
ments of a great principle that had its 
origin in the mind of some quiet thinker 
who dwelt apart from the scene of action. 
It is the superficial view that traces the 
slow progress of the centuries in the spec- 
tacular events of history. The philosoph- 
ical interpreter of the past goes deeper 
into the causes of human events, and dis- 
covers them in certain principles and 
forces in operation in the minds of the 
people. 

The value of the ideal, as opposed to the 
bare demand of the actualist, has in the 
past been recognized by all historic na- 
tions. Solon and Lycurgus, who rank with 
Moses as the greatest of lawgivers, were 
so impressed with the influence of pure 
ideals that they had gathered up In Ionia 
the poems of Homer that they might in- 
troduce them into Athens and Sparta. 
Under the influence of such ideals it is 
not strange that Grecian culture should 
have influenced succeeding ages, and that 
the people who gave to literature its sub- 
limest epic should have produced great 
orators, statesmen, lawgivers, philos- 
ophers, poets and sculptors. 

We find, however, that many ideals 
which brought temporary success to a na- 
tion, in the end have been the cause of 
its failure to endure; and history teaches 
us that every system of government that 
did not have for its highest aim and pur- 
pose the interest of the individual failed 
to impress itself upon succeeding cen- 
turies. Greece received from eastern 
sources, aspirations which, in her fostering 
care, developed into ideals that continue 



to bless mankind. But even these, though 
in marked contrast with the imperialistic 
ideal which so long enslaved the world, 
failed, because they lacked the divine 
spirit of the Golden rule. 

But this ideal of justice to all men is 
an ancient principle, and has been strug- 
gling, with ever increasing force, to assert 
itself in world affairs. At the very dawn 
of recorded history there flourished in 
western Asia a race that has given us 
some of our purest ideals in religion, law 
and government. The intensely religious 
nature of the Jewish race, the inspiring 
messages of the Hebrew prophets and the 
lofty aspirations of the people of Moses 
and David enshrined the ideals that pro- 
duced some of the sublimest events of his- 
tory and developed a type of manhood 
that will stand as an ideal for all time. 
Cardinal Manning, impressed with the 
ideals and traditions of this race, says, 
"Russia, Austria and England are of yes- 
terday compared with this imperishable 
people, who, with inextinguishable life 
and immutable traditions and faith in God, 
scattered as it is all over the world, pass- 
ing through the Are unscathed, trampled 
into the dust yet never combining with the 
dust into which It is trampled, lives still 
a witness and a warning to us." And 
it is the influence of their ideals, cher- 
ished through the ages, that is, to-day, 
keeping alive a feeling of racial unity In 
this people without a country. 

The experience of the past teaches, It 
is only when nations are animated by 
the highest ideals that they are sound in 
thought and deed. The Roman republic 
was founded upon principles that appeal 
to the best civilization of to-day, but no 
sooner than the spirit of the age, which 
was one of brute force, had dominated 
this great nation than it, too, tottered and 
fell. In the collapse the mind of man 
sought in vain for some ideal by which 
human conduct should be regulated, but 
steadfastly refused those which were of- 
fered; and the only light that was cast 
across the long centuries of gloom and 
disaster came from .Tudea and Athens. But 
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not yet was the vision to be had. Feudal- 
ism must expend itself because of its fail- 
ure to conserve the best interests of men. 
Other forms, too, in which king and priest 
were to play their part, must be tested be- 
fore the ideals which were to emancipate 
man could be attained. 

In the meantime the Teutonic tribes 
living on the Baltic were sending to Brit- 
ain a type of man who had defied the 
Roman yoke, and sought for himself room 
to develop, unmolested, that which was in 
him. Something of the vision he must 
have had, but not until after long years 
of living apart from the old world powers 
— powers which regarded men in the ag- 
gregate — was this doctrine of the Golden 
rule to be incorporated in human conduct. 
But not without tears and blood was it to 
come. England has since the days of the 
Druids sought through light and gloom the 
sublime ideals that were to crown her the 
mother of one of the most virile races of 
history; and one which has developed in 
Its civilizations the most marvelous 
systems of government, both social and 
political, of which we have any account. 
We should not forget that it was the Eng- 
lish colonies living in America, governed 
by English laws, customs and traditions, 
who discovered and applied to their civili- 
zation the highest ideal of human liberty. 
For centuries the mother country had been 
the battle ground for this same liberty, 
and the English yeomen, unterrifled by 
the autocratic powers of king and priest, 
and undisturbed by the chilling scorn of 
the aristocracy, had in turn put to rout 
the organized forces of tyranny. When the 
countries of continental Europe were 
governed by despotic power, England had 
placed some of the most important func- 
tions of government in the hands of the 
people. In working out his ideal of per- 
sonal liberty the Englishman evolved the 
germinal principles of free thought, free 
speech and free press, to which, possibly, 
more than to all other agencies are we in- 
debted for the success of democratic 
government. 

While the spirit of personal liberty has 



reached its highest development in Ameri- 
ca, the ideal has been held close in the 
heart of the Anglo-Saxon for centuries, and 
it is not too much to say that the Magna 
Charter, the Declaration of Independence 
and the American Constitution are but 
the fruition of hopes that animated the 
lives of our Saxon ancestors two thousand 
years ago in the Teutoburg forest. It is 
not too much to say that it was not until 
the spirit of liberty was brought to these 
shores that it developed into the gracious 
thing it is; but the influence of the ideal 
was constantly being felt throughout the 
interval between these periods, and wher- 
ever it flamed into existence it broke some 
shackle that enslaved mankind. 

For the ideal of religious freedom, too, 
we are indebted to the Anglo-Saxon. The 
Virginia cavalier and the Massachusetts 
puritan brought with them from the 
mother country, not only the ideal of per- 
sonal liberty but of religious freedom 
also. Both believed in local self-govern- 
ment, both were sensitive to the encroach- 
ments of imperial power and both brought 
the open Bible in their hands. How 
prophetic of its future splendor that the 
men commissioned to rear a mighty 
republic in the western hemisphere were 
descendants of a stock that had already 
grasped, though indistinctly, the meaning 
of democracy. About them as they began 
to grow and spread they saw other races 
give way before their stronger civilization, 
not because of their physical superiority, 
not alone because of their wonderful ad- 
aptableness to new environments and their 
ability to absorb and assimilate the best 
wherever found, but principally because of 
their higher ideal of life. 

In the evolution of the United States 
certain political, social and religious prin- 
ciples have become so distinctive as to 
have applied to them the term, American 
ideals, and these more than history gives 
us credit for, have impressed themselves 
upon other civilizations. Thomas Carlyle 
said that there was nothing worth while 
in history but the French revolution. He 
would have been nearer the truth had he 
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said that the most important fact in history 
is the American revolution, for from that 
hour forms began to appear in the Ameri- 
can government that have influenced, and 
will continue to influence all other civiliza- 
tions. 

The question is often asked: "Are our 
ideals still influencing us?" There is no 
substantial proof that they are not. Take 
for instance the freedom and equality of 
man, the spirit of religious tolerance and 
the secure position of woman — which are 
the fairest fruits of our civilization — they 
have lost no luster to our eyes, rather 
have they grown brighter, and more to be 
desired. The danger is not that they will 
cease to remain supreme in our estimation, 
but that in the complexity of our social 
system, and in the multiplicity of lesser 
ideals they may be hedged about and the 
influence rendered less active. 

Many ideals that first appear in the 
social life of a people become incorporated 
into their political structure, and that is 
true nowhere more than in this country 
where free thought and free speech are 
among our most treasured prerogatives. 
Reforms that now form a part of our legis- 
lative and judicial proceedings but a short 
while back were merely the opinions of 
the people; and it is safe to say that so 
Jong as the social ideals of this country 
remain democratic, Democracy will endure. 

Among the intellectual ideals of the 
people none give a more powerful incen- 
tive to high achievements, or wields a 
stronger influence in moulding the des- 
tinies of a nation than the poetic. How 
much we are indebted to the English 
poets of the romantic period for the ideal 
of liberty has yet to be acknowledged. 
The sacred songs of the Christian nations 
have been one of the strongest forces in 
breaking the chains of paganism and in 
enthroning Christianity. The highest ex- 
altation of the soul is felt, and the clearest 
conception of God is attained through the 
divine outbursts of poetical inspiration 
which illumine the pages of the sacred 
writings. Every land has its anthems 
that are more effective than its armies in 



guarding the liberties of the people. Under 
the influence of the Marseillaise hymn the 
people of France overthrew a corrupt and 
tyrannical government and placed the tri- 
color of their country over the proudest 
and most valiant nations of Europe. The 
"Watch on the Rhine" enabled Bismarck 
and Von Mollke to create the great Ger- 
man Empire. When the Englishman hears 
"God save the king," every hedgerow and 
green copse of his country become sacred 
to his thought. The "Star spangled ban- 
ner" arouses in the hearts of Americans 
the sublime love of liberty. Where there 
is no response to such ideals national life 
and aspirations are extinct. 

There is in the Library of Congress, 
which is an impressive monument to high 
ideals, a beautiful mural decoration which 
typifies law ind order as opposed to the 
revolting forces of fraud and violence. 
This splendid object lesson, which ani- 
mates the hearts of thousands of Ameri- 
cans every year, is not merely the delinea- 
tion of an artist's dream, but the concrete 
expression of an ideal that influences our 
national life. 

One of the most striking things in our 
complex civilization is the strong and uni- 
form hold which our ideals have upon us. 
While the average American everywhere, 
using the blessings of democracy to an 
excess perhaps, is too anxious to promote 
his own interests to make a favorable im- 
pressions upon the critical observer, deep 
in his eager, materialistic nature he enter- 
tains the profoundest reverence for law 
and order and possesses a spirit in perfect 
harmony with the gospel of hope and 
peace. 

That many American ideals are becom- 
ing the common property of other nations 
is true. The ideal of universal peace, 
which is slowly taking shape in the minds 
of men is becoming world-wide, and is the 
gradual development of a force opposed to 
the imperialistic spirit which has been de- 
caying for centuries. The problems of 
many nations, too, are to a great extent 
becoming the same. And here is a thought 
for serious consideration. It is an undis- 
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puted fact that the Anglo-Saxon, as a 
whole, represents the highest civilization 
of to-day. He has developed the purest 
forms of civil liberty, and is influenced 
by the highest moral and ethical ideals. 
But while this is sufficient cause for pride 
it places upon him a heavy responsibility 
and fixes an ideal which is difficult to pre- 
serve. It is his boast that he holds the 
keys to the highest civilization of the 
future, but he also carries with this pre- 
eminence the responsibility of being the 
keeper of the weaker races; and the means 
of preserving his own existence lies in his 
ability to deal with this mighty problem. 
While it is our duty to protect our own 
flesh and blood, and to develop the in- 
herent qualities of our race it is essential 
that we do not ignore our obligation to 
mankind as a whole. By so doing, by 
ruthlessly trampling upon the sacred 
rights by which we ourselves established 
our own supremacy, we foster in our in- 
stitutions principles that must, of them- 
selves, weaken and destroy us, such as 
tyranny, oppression and self-indulgence, 
frailties that have destroyed ancient re- 
publics whose civilization was, in many 
respects, as great as our own. 

One of the strongest evidences in this 
country of the influence of high ideals is 
the manifestation of the altruistic spirit 
everywhere. As men climb to nobler 
heights they are filled with the divine de- 
sire to help others. Our admiration for 
Washington as a victorious leader in a 
great, struggle for the rights of men is 
deepened when we remember that he was 
filled with the spirit of philanthropy. We 
should always recall with pride the fact 
that the first president of this country 
gave $250,000 to the cause of higher edu- 
cation. It is said that Thomas Jefferson— 
and we all know how many high commis- 
sions were entrusted to him — believed that 
his greatest work for mankind was the 
University of Virginia. The names of John 
Harvard, Elihu Yale, Stephen Girard, 
Johns Hopkins, Peter Cooper, Leland 
Stanford, Andrew Carnegie and Cecil 
Rhodes will be cherished by all coming 



generations a3 idealists who loved virtue 
and their fellow man. 

The philanthropists of this country, who 
have given wise and well directed gifts to 
universities, libraries, museums and art 
galleries have been the unselfish promoters 
of a higher civilization. And no truer 
ideal can a man attain than to choose 
that which will bring the greatest good 
to the most people. 

There seems to be in our midst a senti- 
ment of suspicion that the spirit of phil- 
anthropy which is so manifest in the United 
States at the present among men of large 
wealth represents only a vain attempt to 
placate popular clamor and delay a right- 
eous retribution. If this sentiment is al- 
lowed full play it will brand the virtues of 
thrift, industry and the accumulation of 
property as only another form of theft 
While the money ideal is the lowest in our 
midst, it is injurious to the public mind to 
attribute all the evils of society to the 
producers of wealth, and to regard their 
every act as prompted by bad motives. In 
contradiction of the theory that philan- 
thropy in this country is governed by 
ulterior motives we have but to refer to 
the record to find the evidence on every 
page of our history. When Washington 
refused payment for his services in the 
Continental army, was it a bid for the 
presidency? When he pledged his fortune 
to pay his ragged, starving soldiers was 
it an apology for being rich? When 
Robert Morris was given charge of the 
finances of the men who were struggling 
for freedom he risked his entire fortune 
upon the success of the colonies. In the 
darkest hour of the War of 1812, when 
England was sending against us the vic- 
torious armies of Wellington, Stephen 
Girard supplied the means which enabled 
Andrew Jackson to equip the men who 
saved the country at New Orleans. These 
are high examples of the spirit of gen- 
erosity and helpfulness among men, and 
that it is more active than ever at the 
present is proof that the purest ideals are 
actuating us as a people and as a nation. 
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But while there are, everywhere, un- 
mistakable signs of a sound national life 
in this country, there are also some ten- 
dencies appearing in the administration of 
public affairs, which if not checked, will, 
in time, undermine our most cherished 
principles of government. Tne centralizing 
processes of government, as portrayed in 
the effort of the Federal government to 
control the economic affairs of this 
country, emphasize the fact that the 
universal tendency to encroach upon the 
rights of the governed has to be met in 
democracies as well as in monarchies. 
The limitation of federal power is clearly 
defined in the Constitution, and every de- 
parture from the original plan of govern- 
ment is an attack upon our democratic 
institutions. That such a radical departure 
from democratic ideals would sap the vital 
principles of the Union must be admitted 
by all thoughtful minds. 

As a further menace to the best ideals 
of this country there has been a tendency 
on the part of the directors of certain great 
corporations to resort to questionable, if 
not dishonest methods of business, which 
has brought obloquy upon that entire class 
of wealth producers. That such conditions 
should be remedied by a strict enforce- 
ment of the law is evident; and the guilty 
should be made to suffer individually for 
his wrong doing. 

There has never been a time when there 
was a greater need for right dealing be- 
tween men than at the present In the 
modern manner and method of living, when 
life touches life in rapid succession, there 
are many more opportunities for wronging 
our fellow-man than hitherto. Primitive 
conditions may have, by isolation, debarred 
him from many blessings, but such en- 
vironments also shielded him from many 
evils. There are numerous avenues 
through which he may receive injury to- 
day; his health, happiness and moral 
character are constantly being imperiled 
by dishonest methods with which his 
guilelessness is incapable of competing. 
What we need to keep in our thought and 
work, as a nation and as individuals, is 



plain honesty; honesty on the part of the 
employer; honesty on the part of the 
laborer, honest weights, honest measures, 
honest service and honest aims and pur- 
poses. This more than the accumulation 
of wealth, the acquisition of territory and 
the vastness of armed forces will preserve 
to us an indestructible and impregnable 
national character, which must ever be the 
bulwark of our defense. 

The government which the fathers of 
this republic established is conducive to 
the most rapid growth of civilization and 
the highest order of national character. 
The happiness and welfare of the in- 
dividual are placed above every other con- 
sideration. This principle is organic and 
influences our entire system of govern- 
ment; and its existence in our institutions, 
more than all else has been the cause of 
the rapid growth of intelligence in this 
country. That our people are, as a class r 
happier and more aspiring than those of 
any other land is seen by the traveler at 
even a casual glance. 

It is true that democracy 1b subject, at 
times, to too broad an interpretation; and 
the American people have constantly to 
keep in their minds that it is in the har- 
monious adaptation of the individual and 
the law that the ideal which was created 
by the fathers of the republic is attained. 
Aside from the written law much depends 
upon tho people in the preservation of 
good government. If they demand and ex- 
pect justice from those who interpret the 
law, their own conduct should be regulated 
by the same principle. If they disregard 
the law they cannot hope for those in 
authority to do better. In other words, the 
men to whom the people delegate power 
are generally a reflection of the people 
themselves. Public servants do not or- 
dinarily rise above those to whom -they are 
accountable. If the people are given to 
questionable methods In business, if they 
shirk public responsibilities, if they place 
wealth above wisdom and success above 
righteous living the same ideals will con- 
trol those whom they clothe with power. 

On the eve of a great national election 
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it Is not inopportune to reiterate the truth 
that a pure franchise is the truest indi- 
cation of the moral worth of men and 
communities; and a corrupt ballot is the 
surest sign of a depraved and degenerate 
manhood. If the government is to remain 
pure, if its laws are to continue beneficent, 
the people, the source of all power must 
stand for the principles which make good 
government possible. And in whatever 
direction our civilization leads there are 
no safer ideals for us to accept than 
those inherited from our fathers. The 
Constitution which they created must ever 
remain the ideal form of government be- 
cause it conserves the best interests of 
men. 

That there will be changes and modifi- 
cations in the social structure, as our civil- 
ization advances, is as certain as that the 
forest disappears at the approach of man; 
and in facing the problems of a new cen- 
tury, with new forces and new conditions 
appearing among men, it would be well 
for us — both Democrats and Republicans, 
to become imbued anew with the spirit of 
the great charter of our liberties. 

A paper by Mr L. H. SAGE of New Jer- 
sey was next read on 

THE ARRANGEMENT OF LAW BOOKS 

The classification of law books falls 
naturally into five main divisions: Re- 
ports and digests, text books, encyclo- 
pedias, session laws, and periodicals. On 
this there seems to be no difference of 
opinion among librarians. The arrange- 
ment of the books under these divisions 
presents no great difficulty, except as to 
the text books. 

Here two systems are possible: 

1 By subjects; 

2 Alphabetically by authors; each sup- 
plemented by a card index. The first by 
a card index according to authors, the 
second by one according to subjects. Each 
system has its advantages and drawbacks. 
In stating the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the two systems, their application 
to libraries in which lawyers have free 



access to the books will be considered. In 
libraries where lawyers are served by at- 
tendants these employees can readily ad- 
just themselves to any system in vogue. 

Under the first system two arrangements 
are possible: 

Analytically by large subjects. With 
the books on separate subjects, which are 
sub-divisions of the main subject, grouped 
under the main heads as in the subject 
Torts, for instance, with books on Nui- 
sances, Libel and Slander, Negligence, 
etc., grouped under Torts. 

From the difficulty of determining when 
a particular book should go under the 
main head and when under its own title 
and the consequent confusion in the law- 
yer's mind, this arrangement seems im- 
practicable, unless books are duplicated 
and placed, one under both the main head 
and its own title, or dummies are exten- 
sively used. This is both expensive and 
has the stronger objection of taking much 
room. 

The other arrangement is alphabetically 
under separate individual titles. 

The one advantage of the arrangement 
by subjects (but a very great advantage) 
is plainly the ability of the lawyer to find 
all of the books on one subject at one 
place. 

The disadvantages are several, 

1 The inability of the lawyer to find 
quickly a single book to which he is cited 
by its author. For instance, having a ci- 
tation to Randolph on Commercial paper, 
he would be uncertain whether the library 
classified that particular work under Ne- 
gotiable instruments, Commercial paper or 
Bills and notes. 

2 The possibility of his not finding that 
particular book at all, through its being 
placed under a head which might not oc- 
cur to him, although the proper one. 

3 The difficulty of placing a book treat- 
ing of more than one subject where a 
lawyer would look for it. 

4 The difficulty of replacing books in 
their proper places on the shelves. 

It is true these difficulties can be over- 
come by the use of dummies or duplicate 
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copies. This, however, is both expensive 
and consumes much valuable library space. 

The advantages and disadvantages of 
the alphabetic author system are just 
the converse of the other, viz: 
Advantages : 

Ease in finding a single book. 

Certainty in finding it quickly. 

Convenience of replacement on the 
shelves. 
Disadvantages : 

Inability to find all books on a given 
subject in one place, and the necessity 
of gathering them together from dif- 
ferent places by means of a list made 
from the card index. 

As each system is supplemented by a 
card index, any book in the library can 
be found by careful search. 

The relative value of the two systems 
becomes therefore entirely a question of 
convenience. 

Owing to the impossibility of making 
any subject classification which lawyers 
can use without cross references, such are 
both necessary and numerous under this 
system. It would seem that these could 
be made much more conveniently and 
thoroughly on the card indexes than on the 
shelves and with a considerable saving 
of expense and room. 

The facility of returning books to the 
shelves is a factor of value in favor of 
the author system. 

The subject classification is obviously 
more convenient to those using the library 
for the purpose of the study of the law 
en any given subject. The author system 
for those desiring to find a single book. 

The question then largely resolves itself 
into whether lawyers use a library more 
for reference, that is, to find books to 
which they are cited (always by authors) 
or for original research; for, in consider- 
ing this question, the democratic doctrine 
of the greatest average good to the greatest 
number rather than the highest good to the 
few should apply. 

Do lawyers then use libraries more for 
reference; that is, to find a special book, 
for instance, Cook on Corporations, or for 



original research, that is, to find all of the 
books on a given subject, for instance, 
Corporations? 

The answer to that question must come 
from experience, in the determination of 
which nothing could be of more value than 
the expression of opinions by the mem- 
bers here present. The weight of the testi- 
mony of your experience ought to be the 
best means of determining the proper 
solution of the relative claims of the two 
systems. An experience of 30 years as a 
publisher of law books leads the writer to 
believe that the most frequent use of a 
state library is for reference, and that 
the advantages of a classification by 
authors would be more frequently utilized 
than those of the subject system. 

A circular letter on this subject was 
sent to each state librarian, and the fol- 
lowing summary of the 26 replies received 
is submitted without comment: 
20 use the author system, and endorse 
it strongly as satisfactory to them- 
selves and lawyers; 
2 make use of this system but while 
declaring it satisfactory, express a lean- 
ing toward the subject system; 
4 use the subject system and express 
their satisfaction with the way it 
works with the same force as those 
who use the other. 
In the general arrangement of the 
library, the following scheme is simply 
suggested: 

The relative, order being that of the 
advantages of access and light: 

1 Books of the state in which the li- 
brary is situated — Reports, Side reports, 
and Periodicals containing reported cases; 
Digests, Tables of cases, Books of cita- 
tions, etc. Local text books arranged by 
subjects, as they are not numerous and 
are usually used for original research. 
Session laws of the state. 

2 Encyclopedias, United States and Eng- 
lish. 

3 General text books, American, Canadian 
and English. 

4 Federal reports and digests. 

5 State reports and digests, alphabetical- 
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ly arranged by states, with the unnum- 
bered volumes of reports arranged alpha- 
betically by reporters. 

6 English, Scotch, Irish, Canadian and 
Colonial reports and digests, with the un- 
numbered volumes arranged alphabetically 
by reporters. 

7 Legal periodicals not containing re- 
ported cases of the state in which the 
library is situated. 

8 Codes, Digests of statutes, and General 
statutes arranged alphabetically by states 
with the session laws from the date of the 
last compilation following such compila- 
tion of each state. 

9 Session laws, the wall flowers of the 
library, necessary both in a library and at 
a social function, but when once placed 
rarely disturbed. 

The PRESIDENT: Miss Oakley, have 
you a paper on "Uniformity in preparation 
-of session laws" by Mr Whitten? 

The SECRETARY: I have no paper, 
but I have a. letter from Mr Whitten, from 
which I would like to read. 

The Secretary then read the following 
letter: 

State of New York 

Public Service Commission 

For the First District 

New York, May 29, 1908. 
"I have not been able to prepare a re- 
port for this year, of the committee on 
uniformity in preparation of session laws. 
I believe it was the understanding at the 
Narragansett meeting that this committee 
should report only occasionally. As I 
have altered somewhat my line of work, 
I think it would be rather difficult for me 
to continue the work as chairman of this 
committee, and therefore beg to present 
my resignation. I hope that the commit- 
tee will be continued, as there is plenty 
of important work for it to do. I will not 
be able to attend the Minnetonka confer- 
ence, as I am going to Germany later in 
the summer." 

Very sincerely yours, 

ROBT. H. WHITTEN, 
Librarian. 

The PRESIDENT: If there is no objec- 
tion an appointment will be made in Mr 
Whitten's stead. 



Mr GEORGE S. GODARD next pre- 
sented a paper on 

STATE AND LOCAL HISTORICAL 
SOCIETIES 

Every one admires a hero and wants to 
know what he has done. But if perchance 
the hero or heroine is one of "our own 
folks" either by blood or marriage, the 
deeds recited, the work accomplished, and 
the stories told are none the less welcome 
to us. They are eagerly told to our chil- 
dren, to be just as eagerly told, or perhaps 
more so, by them to their children. But 
the time will come and that soon when 
someone will begin to think and ask, Is 
that true? Did Mr Smith's ancestors 
come over in the Mayflower? Did they 
journey through the wilderness to Hart- 
ford with Hooker? Were they among the 
early proprietors or patentees? 

That is, the time will come when mere 
tradition must not only be questioned but 
unsupported by sufficient evidence it must 
fall. Moreover, what has just been ob- 
served concerning fairy tales, nursery 
rhymes and family tradition of individuals 
i? also true in connection with traditional 
history of towns, counties, states and na- 
tions. To stand the scrutiny of time, the 
stories, the narratives, the histories of life 
and development of individuals or nations 
must be corroborated and supported by the 
evidence to be found only in original, or, 
if necessary, in secondary sources. It is 
just here that the real work of the histori- 
cal society must come in for it is the prov- 
ince of the historical society, whether 
state or local, to ascertain, locate, and so 
far as necessary and possible, secure such 
sources of evidence both original and 
secondary as are still extant. It is thus 
seen tnat each state and locality is prac- 
tically a problem by itself so far as its 
local history is concerned. 

As there is no common standard among 
our several states, counties and towns aa 
regards age, territory, population, wealth, 
industries, etc., but only a few funda- 
mental lines, so we can expect no common 
standard among our several historical so- 
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cieties beyond a few fundamental lines. 
But all historical libraries, national, state 
or local, whether bearing the name of his- 
torical libraries or public libraries, If they 
are doing the work of historical societies 
should be vitally interested in the preser- 
vation of the original and secondary 
sources for historical work in their several 
localities. 

By original sources I mean all material 
which has descended from the period 
which Is under consideration. These origi- 
nal sources may be written or printed, 
public or private, buildings, implements or 
other handiwork of that age or section. 

Bj secondary sources I mean historical 
works based upon the original sources, 
which are to be used only when the origi- 
nal sources have either disappeared or are 
not accessible. 

In order that we may refresh our mem- 
ories as to the material we should seek to 
secure for our historical society or library 
as a basis for someone to write a good 
history of our locality sometime, let us for 
a moment glance through some first class 
local history and note what topics have 
been emphasized in the several chapters 
of the same. We may thus the better ob- 
serve what the requisites for a good local 
history are. 

While no hard and fast rules can be 
prescribed, usually we may expect to find 
in every local history one or more chapters 
dealing with the 12 following topics, which 
in turn should be made accessible by a 
complete and systematic index. The 12 
headings usually found are: Geography, 
antiquities, pioneer white settlements, 
political affairs, industries and commerce, 
religious and social progress, education, 
foreign born settlers, military history and 
bibliography. 

The writer, having secured his material 
and having carefully digested the same, 
has concisely stated the results of his In- 
vestigations and arranged them in logical 
sequence. In the chapter dealing with 
geography he has doubtless described the 
loc?tion, size, topography and other physi- 
cal characteristics of the section. So far 
as possible he has shown In what manner 



the soil, topography and natural resources, 
whether mines, forests, or fisheries, etc., 
have attracted settlers and influenced the 
location of settlements. Also to what ex- 
tent these agencies have determined the 
present economic and social conditions of 
the town. 

In the chapter upon antiquities we find, 
so far as he has been able to ascertain the 
same, the account of the life, customs, etc. 
of the races or people who occupied the 
regions prior to its occupation by the 
whites. The existence of any prehistoric 
remains, so-called, is carefully noted and 
their locations fixed. Among those we find 
included the ruins or other evidence of the 
location of early settlements, rock carv- 
ings, trails, fords, hunting grounds, to- 
gether with any implements or other evi- 
dence of this earlier civilization. 

Under pioneer white settlements, the 
locB.tion of the first settlement of whites is 
located and described and a summary of 
their early life, experiences, customs and 
character given. So far as possible also 
we find here a summary of their records 
and a brief layout of the early highways 
and the location of the early homesteads 
upon the same, together with any special 
historical incidents which may have oc- 
curred thereon. 

The chapter upon political affairs gives 
us an account of the organization and in- 
corporation of the town with its villages, 
boroughs and cities, together with any 
changes in boundaries. Also an account 
of the rise and progress of the various po- 
litical parties together with lists of the 
more important public officials, whether 
national, state or local. Here also we find 
noted the public records relating to this 
region, and if found in more than one 
place the location of the same stated with 
accompanying dates. 

We find special stress laid upon indus- 
tries and commerce. All industries are 
carefully treated and those industries 
which have been predominant are empha- 
sized. One of the most interesting sec- 
tions of this chapter is that setting forth 
the industrial evolution which has snuffed 
out the little shops and mills of former 
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days and resulted in the present con- 
ditions. We note here also that statistics 
in brief accompany the account of the 
growth of trade and the commercial 
methods which include the story of the 
development of highways, turnpikes, 
canals and railroads, both steam and elec- 
tric. Here we find briefly noted also the 
story of deserted farms, hotels, mills and 
shops of various kinds resulting from our 
modern industrial methods. In some lo- 
calities we find turnpikes have become 
highways, some highways have become by- 
ways, and many of these have been given 
up and are even now impassable and al- 
most forgotten. The long list of com- 
modious and forsaken, but once well filled 
and popular, hotels along the lines of 
early stage routes are silent but crumbling 
and vivid witnesses of the life that used 
to be in certain localities and of the ap- 
parent death that now is. 

In the treatment of the chapter upon re- 
ligious and social progress, a summary is 
given of the growth of churches, charities, 
public works, reforms and civic societies. 

A general historical account of the 
school system and possibly also of some, if 
not all, of the several schools, is found in 
the chapter upon education. We find also 
a list of the public and private libraries 
and private schools, academies and col- 
leges in many of these histories. Whether 
lists of teachers, school officers and grad- 
uates should be given is determined by 
the scope of the work. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting 
chapters to be found is that dealing with 
foreign born settlers. Strange as it may 
seem, there are certain localities in the 
west that are more New England than 
many towns in New England. As one 
homestead after another has been given 
up by the descendants of the early set- 
tlers in the east they have been taken up 
by the foreign brother of more recent im- 
portation, who has come to stay with us 
and be a part of our civilization. Our 
civilization, did I say? No, not ours as 
it was, nor yet theirs as it was, but rather 
a new one resulting from both. 



Military history, we find, is always pop- 
ular. We are always anxious to learn 
what our folks or the soldiers from our 
section did in this, that, or the other cam- 
paign. Hence, we find quite a full and 
vivid statement of the military service ren- 
dered by tho locality under consideration 
in the several wars. While eve r y town 
did not have a General Washington or a 
General Putnam as a son and patron saint, 
they had sons who were called from the 
plough into the service of their country 
and they did that service just as willingly 
and just as well. Such service we find 
here recorded together with the work 
either accomplished or being done by 
such organizations as the Colonial dames, 
Sons of the American revolution, Daugh- 
ters of the American revolution and the 
Grand army of the Republic and the Wom- 
an's relief corps. 

Not the least important part of our lo- 
cal history we will doubtless find is de- 
voted to the chapter on: the bibliography of 
the locality. By this I mean, as complete 
a list of the various books, pamphlets, etc., 
as the author can compile. The rapid in- 
crease in the growth and use of public li- 
braries both in our own country and 
abroad has created an increased demand 
for genealogical and historical items. Thus 
the sons and daughters of old Connecticut 
who are now found in every part of the 
globe, as well as those who remain at 
home, desire to know more concerning the 
history of their state and of themselves. 
Such a study requires not only a knowl- 
edge of what has been written along these 
lines, but also where the same may be 
found. What has been written and by 
whom? What has been printed and by 
whom? When and where? These are the 
questions which are being asked concern- 
ing your locality and mine and which as 
yet we are unable to answer with entire 
satisfaction 1 . 

Such a bibliography of a locality ought 
therefore to include all printed works re- 
lating entirely to that locality, its sub- 
divisions, industries and institutions, in- 
cluding the official publications of the 
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same; printed works containing important 
references to that locality; genealogies of 
local families; printed biographies of local 
men and women; newspapers and periodi- 
cals published in that locality; maps re- 
lating to that locality and its subdivisions; 
occasional sermons and addresses dealing 
with the history of that locality; pictures 
of important persons and events in the 
history of that locality and the location of 
important manuscript material relating to 
that locality. 

I have thus hastily run over the prin^ 
cipal imaginary contents of a good local 
history to recall to our minds what sort of 
material we should be on our guard to 
locate and if possible to secure and de- 
posit the same in a place of safety there to 
await such time as someone may ask con- 
cerning this or that, Is it true? when our 
material thus slowly collected from many 
sources will promptly rise up and answer 
the questions with an authority which is 
beyond question. 

But someone asks, where can we who are 
but starting our local historical society or 
library find such sources of information as 
have been mentioned? This section, he 
says, has been skimmed and skimmed and 
everything of value has been taken and 
carried away. I agree that doubtless much 
has been thus collected and carried away 
from your immediate vicinity. But I think 
you will find it in Hartford at the state 
library or the Connecticut historical 
society, or in New Haven at Yale univer- 
sity or the New Haven colony historical 
society, or at Litchfield, or at Boston, at 
Madison or somewhere else, but it is still 
yours for service and possibly may be of 
greater service as a part of a larger collec- 
tion in which it may form a missing link 
in the long chain of documents assembled 
from many other sections. But wherever 
these items are, they will ever remain at 
your service. 

Historical libraries and societies what- 
ever their name or nature therefore seem 
to have one common end and purpose 
which is both a duty and a privilege; viz. 
to rescue from the danger of destruction 



perishing memorials of past and present 
life and to bring these several memorials 
to a common center where they may illus- 
trate and enrich each other, and so ar- 
ranged that they are available to the most 
exacting investigator and the humblest 
reader. Historical societies differ only in 
the several lines pursued and territory 
covered. Therefore our greatest historical 
collections we naturally expect to find In 
the large centers of population and educa- 
tion, as at Washington where the Library 
of Congress, Smithsonian Institution and 
the libraries of the several departments of 
state are perfect mines of historic material 
relating to our entire country. At New 
York where the several historical societies 
and public libraries have gradually 
amassed immense collections. At Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Madison, Columbia 
and other cities where similar collections 
may be found. In each one of these collec- 
tions many items are found which are not 
to be found in the others. 

The membership in these societies may 
be limited to a chosen few as the Massa- 
chusetts historical society at Boston, which 
has a very valuable collection of books, 
manuscripts, maps, etc. or their member- 
ship may be practically unlimited as the 
State historical society of Wisconsin, or- 
ganized in 1849 and located at Madison, 
the capital of the state. 

The Wisconsin state historical society is 
quite generally regarded by historical 
scholars and investigators as a model of 
its kind. It is one of the most active and 
valuable agencies in our country for the 
furtherance of research in American his- 
tory. Its collection stands out as one of 
the eminent collections in' our land. So 
far as I am aware, no other state historical 
society or organization has rendered a 
greater service in the cause of American 
history. Through wise and efficient ad- 
ministration and inspired by high stan- 
dards of scholarship and just ideas of pub- 
lic usefulness there has been brought to- 
gether and made available to the public 
not only an extensive collection of maps 
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and manuscripts but a library of nearly 
300,000 books and pamphlets. 

Already Madison is the mecca for all 
who are interested in the history of the 
Mississippi Yalley, the West, Northwest, 
and northern portion of North America. 
Thus with its present achievements and 
acquirements it will soon have embraced 
the East also. That such a collection of 
historical material, containing so much 
that cannot be found elsewhere, should 
have been gathered together, housed in 
one of the most beautiful buildings in our 
country, costing half a million dollars, and 
made accessible within a period of less 
than three score years, ten years less than 
a lifetime, is another example of the "I 
will" spirit of the West. 

Perhaps there is nothing better than the 
exhibit which usually accompanies an old 
home week celebration to reveal to a 
community the really large amount of his- 
torical material relating to their section 
which is still to be found in private hands 
and that too within the radius of a few 
miles. And for the most part also we 
will find it has been either overlooked or 
forgotten by the owners. 

Those of us who visited the old home 
celebration exhibits were furnished a real 
treat by the large exhibits made, but the 
sense of pleasure and surprise which we 
non-residents experienced in looking over 
these collections was not more than that 
experienced and enjoyed by the residents 
themselves, for it was as much of a sur- 
prise to them as it was to us. What was 
proven true for these and other similar 
celebrations will without doubt prove true 
with other localities who undertake the 
same. Without doubt a most pleasing, 
surprising and complete exhibition of such 
material could be easily and quickly as- 
sembled right here in your midst. Such 
an exhibit would almost enable us to see 
the early settlers of this section moving 
about as was their custom. 

Our busy life has so drawn us to the 
once distant parts of the earth so fre- 
quently that we have unconsciously 
absorbed something of the spirit, life and 



civilization of those distant landa, wfcick 
is being consciously more and more 
incorporated and carried out in the life 
and architecture of our own cities. 
One by one the early landmarks of our 
fathers have been superseded until we 
have scarcely any suitable memorials and 
monuments of that early life of those be- 
fore us. All through our land this same 
industrial renovation and permeation has 
been silently and unconsciously moderniz- 
ing us to such an extent that one is as- 
tounded when brought face to face with 
facts. However, notwithstanding this 
seemingly almost irrepressible influence, 
there are a few buildings throughout our 
land which have escaped and have be- 
come the pride of their centers and a 
sort of shrine to the world. Thus Boston 
has her Faneuil Hall, Old South Church, 
etc.; Newport has her old stone tower; 
Philadelphia has her Independence Hall; 
Hartford has her City Hall, the old Con- 
necticut Bulflnch Capitol, etc. These build- 
ings embodying that architecture, purely 
colonial, are not only beautiful in their 
lines as buildings but they are beautiful 
in their history. Centered around and in 
them have been events which have in- 
fluenced the history of the world. These 
buildings therefore do not nor cannot be- 
long to any one locality, they belong to 
the early colonies and their descendants 
now residing in all lands. They are hal- 
lowed buildings standing on hallowed 
ground. What more fitting and appro- 
priate homes and meeting places for his- 
torical societies than buildings like these? 
From eternity to eternity is a long time. 
It is and will be studied and understood in 
proportion as the data for the different 
periods are preserved and made available. 
As the writing of history will never end, 
so the collection of material for historical 
purposes must never cease. With each 
generation there is produced histories of 
the past, based, to be sure, upon the same 
facts but interpreted from its own point of 
view and in the light of its own civiliza- 
tion. Thus, each decade accumulates his- 
torical data for the use of those t© come. 
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A» the little, musty, Ink-stained, quaintly 
phrased diaries, pamphlets, etc. of colonial 
days, so common in their day, and usually 
destroyed or soon forgotten, are now 
eagerly sought for by historians, so the 
everyday state, county, town and city maps 
and charts, and the pamphlets, broadsides, 
circulars, which are suddenly and constant- 
ly appearing from state, town, church, and 
lodge officials in every community, only 
to disappear again almost as quickly, are 
the very data from which the statesman 
and historian of the future is to gain his 
view of our life and interpret our civiliz- 
ation. No one is so well situated to 
gather these local records — for like the 
records of the phonograph they will speak 
again — as the historical societies and li- 
braries of the several communities, whose 
duty it is not only to preserve copies in 
their own library but transmit- copies of 
the same to the library at the capital. For 
here also should be found whatever is 
necessary to form a faithful register and 
mirror of the life and industries of the 
state. 

Mr GALBREATH as chairman presented 
the 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NOMI- 
NATIONS 

Your committee begs to submit the fol- 
lowing nominations for officers for the en- 
suing year: 

President, Herbert 0. Brigham, Rhode 
Island. 

1st Vice-President, John S. King, Min- 
nesota. 

2nd Vice-President, Demarchus C Brown, 
Indiana. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Minnie M. 
Oakley, Wisconsin. 

(Signed) C. B. GALBREATH, 
JOHNSON BRIGHAM, 
GEORGE S. GODARD, 

Committee. 

On motion of Mr Cole, the secretary was 
Instructed to cast the ballot of the associa- 
tion in favor of the nominees reported by 
the committee. 



Mr GODARD (Conn.): A gentleman 
spoke to me this morning and asked how 
he could become a member of this associa- 
tion. 

The PRESIDENT: An amendment was 
handed to me, which reads as follows: 
"The annual dues of each state 

library, or of a reference library shall 

be $ , and the annual dues of an 

individual member shall be $1.00. 

Both individual and library dues shall 

be paid in advance." 

This is suggested as an amendment to 
the constitution. 

Mr GODARD (Conn.): I know the 
meaning of that blank, but others may not 
understand it. 

The SECRETARY: It was decided that 
as the income of individual libraries varies 
so much that it would be almost impos- 
sible to specify a certain sum for each 
library, which would cover the member- 
ship of all the people connected with that 
library, the librarian should use his judg- 
ment as to the dues. This was done so 
that the larger the staff, the larger the sum 
to be paid by the library and vice versa. 
The constitution states that the fee for 
libraries shall not be less than five dollars 
or more than 25. 

Mr COLE: How long has that been In 
force and how does it work? 

The SECRETARY: The constitution was 
changed to include that clause at the Port- 
land meeting in 1905. There has been no 
difficulty except in the case of one state 
librarian, who has paid five dollars out of 
his own pocket because he did not think 
it right for the state to pay his dues. The 
majority, however, differ from this gentle- 
man and think it is just for the library to 
pay the duss. 

The President appointed the following 
committee on Exchange bureau upon the 
motion previously offered by Mr Brigham, 
of Rhode Island: 

Herbert O. Brigham, Rhode Island. 

Demarchus C. Brown, Indiana. 

George S. Godard, Connecticut 

C. W. Andrews, Chicago. 

Charles McCarthy, Wisconsin. 
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Mr HITT: I think it would be wise for 
us to have a missionary committee to do 
what they can in creating interest for an 
increased membership of this association. 

The PRESIDENT: I think the mission- 
ary committee should be a committee of 
the whole and I think each one of us 
ought to take it upon us to do what we 
can in the matter of an increased attend- 
ance at these meetings. 

Mr HITT: I shall take pains in the 
neighborhood where I live to see if I can- 



not get some of the people here who ought 
to be here. 

The PRESIDENT: I wish to thank the 
association very sincerely for the com- 
pliment they have extended to me in elect- 
ing me president of this association. 1 
esteem it a great honor. I also wish to 
thank you for your assistance in making 
this meeting a distinct success. I hope the 
next will be still better. 

Adjourned sine die. 



